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— lling at 62% of 
ee : . Your Wool Padadlinn with Madsen Rams 


parity. 
Just think . . . 62c on the 
dollar. 





There’s just one cause for this— 
Pre-arranged Direct Sales. 


Let's try to make a lamb mar- 
ket... SHIP ‘EM TO 





Madsen Rambouiilet rams are noted for their top-quality wool fleece. 
They are big, sturdy, dependable rams — the kind you can count on. 


Our wool fleeces have won numerous awards in various wool shows 





we have entered. 


Pick your Rambouillet rams from our 


consignment at the National Ram Sale 


We Welcome Your Inspection 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH FRANK SWENSON, Mgr. 
Phone 175 


Mike Hayes 


Union Stock Yards — Denver, Colo. 
AComa 2-1705 


Bonded Member, Denver Livestock Exchange 
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QUANTITY plus QUALITY 


rn stato Saat Stas toa ts o ae ‘I vam a ae 


reget th ee 


HAYS SUFFOLKS 


Our consignments to the Idaho, National and Idaho Falls Ram Sales will be selected from 
the rams pictured above. We invite you to inspect our rams at our ranch — just 6 miles 
west of Idaho Falls. 


We aim to produce quality rams that speak for themselves and us. 


J.R.HAYS & SON 


— Telephones — Idaho Falls, Idaho 
JAckson 3-0424 or JAckson 3-1241 
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FOOT ROT CONFERENCE 


Foot rot in sheep has increased 
in recent years. Ten states have 
reported 2 to 10 per cent flock 
infection. 


As one means of combating this 
scourge, the First National Foot 
Rot Conference was held in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, May 10 and 1l. 


Dr. Richard C. Miller of the 
University of Kentucky has writ- 
ten a report of the proceedings 
which can be found in this issue 
on page 14. We hope that you will 
take the time to read this very 
informative article. 


SHEEP BREEDS IN AFGHANISTAN 


A. S. Demiruren, a foreign 
Student at the University of 
Wyoming, prepared a very compre- 
hensive study of the sheep indus- 
try in Afghanistan during an 
assignment in 1956-57 for the 
FAO. 


His very interesting report 
appears in this issue beginning 
on page 16. 

COSTS OF PRODUCTION 


Final panel discussion at the 














“How extra-ordinary. All those sheep— 


laughing.” 


July, 1961 


Denver dealt with the question of 





96th annual NWGA convention in CAUSE FOR CELEBRATION 
When your Series E Savings Bonds 
mature, it’ll be cause for celebra- 
tion on the farm. After all, you will 
have saved for your future. 

And it’ll be here ... in just 7 
years, 9 months. 

New equipment can be bought 
with the help of your matured 
bonds, a college education made 
possible. 

SO HELP MAKE YOUR FU- 
TURE MORE SECURE. BUY U.S. 
SAVINGS BONDS. 


"What Can We Do To Stay In The 
Sheep Business?" 


Actual cost of production fig- 
ures for a number of states were 
presented, indicating the fi- 
nancial picture in the sheep 
industry is very dark indeed. 


These figures are giveninthis 
issue beginning on page 20. We 
feel sure you will want to study 
them thoroughly. 








ake Your 
Convention 
Reservations 
NOW... 


Fill Out This Blank and Mail To: 


Manager 
Hotel Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the National Wool Growers 


Association convention in Salt Lake City, Utah, January 21-24, 1962: 


Single Double Twin Suite 


Arrival: January , 1962 ~ 


Departure: January , 1962 


Name 
State 


Street City 


Rooms also available at Hotel Utah Motor Lodge, Hotel Newhouse and Hotel 


Temple Square. If preferred, please designate here 


Single occupancy—$8.00 to $15.00 
Double (Double Bed)—$10.00 to $18.00 
Double (Twin Beds)—$12.00 to $18.00 
Suites—$17.00 to $35.00 


Hotel Utah Rates: 
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THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
is the official publication of the 
National Wool Growers Association 


July 1967 


Volume LI—Number 7 


414 CRANDALL BUILDING, SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 
TELEPHONE EMpire 3-4483 


EDWIN E. MARSH, EDITOR 


GLADYS MIKE, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
AND ADVERTISING MANAGER 


IRENE YOUNG, EDITOR EMERITUS 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the 
National Wool Growers Association includes a year’s 
subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues and 
subscriptions are received along with state association 
dues by the secretaries shown for the following states: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming. To non-members 
$5.00 per year; 50 cents per copy. Entered as Second 
Class Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office ut 
Salt Lake City, Utah, under the Act of March 38, 1879. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage 


THE COVER 


ere swimwear has come a long way since the ’20’s when the wool 


swimsuit was highly respected for its practicality but hardly for its beauty. 


Now in addition to practicality, wool swimwear is known and loved for its 


resiliency, second-skin fit, ability to feel surface dry and comfortable even 


though soaking wet, and sleek beautiful lines that never rumple, cling, sag 


or slip. Our lovely mermaid on the cover is a fitting preview of the facts on 


the revival of woolknit 


swimwear which 


appears in this issue on page 12. 


CONTENTS 


FEATURED 

On the Scene Report from the 
Nation’s Capitol 

Wool Swimwear Revival 

First National Foot Rot Conference 

Types and Breeds of Sheep in 
Afghanistan 

Cost Squeeze Tightens in Sheep 
Industry .... 


WOOL 

June Wool Market Report 

Wool Industry Hits Impasse with 
State Department Officials 


News from Woolens and Worsteds of 


LAMB 


June Lamb Market Report 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1960 Incentive Payment Rate 
Intestinal Threadworm 
Low-Concentrate Feeding Rations 
ASPC Promotion News 


REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 
In This Issue 

Cutting Chute... 

Research News 

Sheepmen’s Calendar 

From Sttae Presidents 

The Auxiliaries 


provided for in section 1103, Act of October 8, 


authorized August 23, 1918. 
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Around the Range Country 
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Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
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GUTING | 


J. B. Wilson resigns as Wyoming 
secretary 


J. Byron Wilson has announced he 
will resign as Wyoming WGA secretary 
next January 1, at which time he will 
have completed nearly 45 years of 
service in that capacity. 

Mr. Wilson will be succeeded by Rob- 
ert Bledsoe, who resigned as Weston 
County agent to become assistant sec- 
retary of the Wyoming Association on 
July 1. 

Mr. Bledsoe will establish his office 
at Douglas and the state association 
office will be transferred there from 
McKinley. 


Queen Elizabeth serves lamb to 
President and Mrs. Kennedy 


At a dinner in Buckingham Palace 
honoring President Kennedy, Queen 
Elizabeth, II, served what palace spokes- 
man described as “a good old English 
dinner.” 

The menu included selle d’agneau a 
l’Angaise (saddle of lamb) as well as 
cold cream of pea soup, filet of sole in 
white wine sauce, green beans, oven- 
browned potatoes, salad and souffle. 


Australian proposes lifting ban 
on Merino exports 


Sir William Gunn, chairman of the 
International Wool Secretariat, has 
recommended lifting the Australian 
government’s 25-year ban on exporting 
Merino sheep. Mr. Gunn was supported 
in his recommendation by Dr. J. D. 
vanderWath of South Africa, vice- 
chairman of the Secretariat. 


Meat Board elects new chairman 


John M. Marble, Carmel Valley, Cal- 
ifornia, was elected chairman of the 
directorate of the National Livestock 
and Meat Board at the 38th annual 
meeting in Wichita, Kansas, June 14. 

Mr. Marble succeeds A. G. Pickett, 
Topeka, Kansas, who was named vice 
chairman. Gene Gunter, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, was elected to the position of treas- 


July, 1961 


F. Neumann, Chicago 
secretary-general man- 


urer and Carl 
was reelected 
ager. 

Elected to serve with the officers on 
the executive committee of the Board’s 
32-member directorate were Norman 
Moser, DeKalb, Texas; Charles B. Shu- 
man, Sullivan, Illinois; and H. H. Corey, 
Austin, Minnesota. 


Idaho president represents 
NWGA at lands meeting 


At the request of President Metcalfe, 
Idaho Wool Growers Association Pres- 
ident Wilbur Wilson represented the 
NWGA at the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts in Sun Valley, Idaho, June 


7-11. Mr. Wilson appeared on a panel 
discussion with regard to public lands 
as related to livestock ranching units. 
The resolutions adopted by the pub- 
lic lands committee of the NASDC, Mr. 
Wilson reports, parallel the thinking of 
the NWGA in regard to public lands. 


More farmers renting machinery 


More farmers in the United States 
are renting farm machinery instead of 
buying it. Farmers are renting every- 


thing from small tools to heavy tractors. 

Some United States economists have 
suggested that a farmer can afford to 
pay up to 20 per cent of the purchase 
price of new equipment every year in 
rentals and still be ahead economically. 





Theyre in 


AUGUST 2 
AUGUST 8 
AUGUST 16-17 
SEPTEMBER 18-19 


SEPTEMBER 20 
IDAHO 


OCTOBER 5 





. ™ Production 


HARDY, EARLY MATURING LAMBS 

EXCELLENT CARCASS — MORE LEAN MEAT 

EASY LAMBERS AND EXCELLENT MOTHERS 
EXCELLENT FOR CROSSING ON WHITEFACED EWES 
OPEN FACES — NO WOOL BLINDNESS 


Buy stud and range rams at the following sales: 


IDAHO STATE RAM SALE, FILER, IDAHO 

WASHINGTON STATE RAM SALE, YAKIMA, WSHINGTON 
NATIONAL RAM SALE, OGDEN, UTAH 

WYOMING WOOL GROWERS RAM SALE, CASPER, WYO. 
IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP BREEDERS SALE, IDAHO FALLS, 


UTAH RAM SALE, SPANISH FORK, UTAH 


For Complete Details, 


Including List of Breeders, Write 


AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


C. W. HODGSON, Secretary, MOSCOW, IDAHO 
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40th Annual 


IDAHO STATE RAM SALE 


AUGUST 2—FILER, IDAHO 
Plentiful Supply of Quality Rams 
SUFFOLK SALE OF THE WEST 


Sponsored by 


IDAHO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


BOX 2596 


























For the TOPS 


QUALITY 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Three of my fine thick- 
bodied rams. 


see my consignment at the National and other leading 
ram sales. 


CLIFFORD OLSEN 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 
Write Box 441 Phone ATwater 3-4242 











“Nothing like the way - — 
K-R-S Smear - eo “Best all-around 


sticks and ‘ P way to use K-R-S 
ey : is the liquid in 
real work- “Struggling crit- #—y \ a squirt can.” 
ters don’t matter = 
when | use a 
Bomb to put 
K-R-S on target.” 


ANY WAY YOU LIKE IT 


K-R-S 


KILLS MAGGOTS FAST! 


K-R-S not only has the package you like, but it delivers the effectiveness you 
need to protect wounds on cattle, horses, sheep and swine against fly strikes, 
or for cleaning out infestations of screw worm and other wound maggots. 


FOR A FREE BOOKLET ON PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF LIVESTOCK DISEASES, WRITE DEPT. 1-70G 


aa 
CUTTER LABORATORIES we BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 


S. R. Smith named acting AMS 
administrator 


S. R. Smith has been appointed acting 
administrator of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Mr. Smith moves up to 
the new post after 15 years’ service as 
director of USDA’s fruit and vegetable 
marketing activities. 

He succeeds O. V. Wells, who retired 
as AMS administrator on May 31 to go 
with the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the United Nations as assist- 
ant director-general, in charge of the 
economics department. Mr. Wells will 
be at the FAO headquarters in Rome. 

Mr. Smith has been in USDA service 
for 27 years, joining the department in 
1934 as an agricultural economist spe- 
cializing in price analysis on fruit and 
other crops. 


NWGA officials to counsel on 
P&SY Act 

NWGA Vice Presidents Hugh Baber 
and Jay Broadbent have been invited to 
represent sheep producers at a meeting 
with U. S. Department of Agriculture 
officials in Washington D. C., July 27 
and.28, to discuss problems and policies 
associated with administration of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act. 

A total of 17 livestock producers have 
been invited to attend, including cat- 
tle, hog and sheep producers as well as 
feeders. 

The meeting, according to USDA As- 
sistant Secretary John P. Duncan, Jr., 
is designed to establish an essential line 
of communication between livestock pro- 
ducers and the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


“Food For a Nation” 


Just off the press is a 10-page leaflet 
entitled ‘Food For a Nation,’ which 
presents a wealth of facts and figures 
about the importance of agriculture to 
183 million Americans. It also outlines 
the objectives of what a farm program 
should be to increase and stabilize farm 
income, 

Published by the USDA, the leaflet 
states that “The American farmer can 
not be expected to continue to invest his 
capital, labor, skill and management abil- 
ity for a material reward shockingly 
below our national average ... If their 
incomes were depressed below subsist- 
ence levels, which is a serious danger, 
farmers would swell the ranks of our 
cities seeking jobs. Further decline in 
income for the family farm could lead 
to a type of agriculture that might con- 
trol supplies and fix prices without 
regard for the interest of the public, the 
consumer, or the need to expand the use 
of food abroad to promote peace and 
economic progress.” 
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Delfino owners ordered to 
wind up operations 


The International Shipping and Ex- 
port Agency and H. and S. Credits of 
Australia were found insolvent and 
ordered to cease operations, according 
to a May 30 press report from Sydney. 

The International Shipping and Ex- 
port Agency is the firm which reportedly 
owned the SS Delfino (later named the 
Woolambie) which made four shipments 
of live lambs to California during 1959 
and 1960. 


Roll out the WOOL carpet 


When Hotel Texas rolls out the car- 
pet for members of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Association at the organ- 
ization’s state convention in December, 
you can bet it will be a WOOL carpet. 

In fact, it will be 20,000 square feet 
of pure unadulterated top-grade wool 
carpeting which has been purchased as 
the covering for the floor of the Hotel 
Texas’ huge new Grand Ballroom and 
Convention Center, the largest hotel 
meeting facility in Texas and the entire 
Southwest. 

The mammoth rug, the largest in Fort 
Worth’s history, weighs 7,900 pounds 
or nearly four tons—and was manufac- 
tured by the Bigelow Company of 
Hackensack, New Jersey. 


Knit-and-view craze hits Britain 


Millions of British women are now 
knitting while watching TV programs, 
according to the London Daily Mail. 
Hand knitting fashions in frocks, coats 
and cardigans have meant an increase 
of $140 million a year in sales of knit- 
ting wool. 

The knit-and-view craze has also hit 
Australia, Japan and the Continent but 
the figures on increased wool sales are 
not known. 


Forest Service prepares for bad 
fire season 


As part of this season’s fire fighting 
plans, the U. S. Forest Service is setting 
up a seasonal office at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, to keep men and equipment flow- 
ing quickly and easily from one part of 
the country to another as needed. 

The new national fire control coordi- 
nation center has been considered for 
the past two or three years because 
during that time the Forest Service has 
gone in for mass air transportation of 
men and equipment to individual fires 
in a big way. 

Firefighting bosses have found trans- 
porting highly-trained crews to going 
fires pays off. Fires can be controlled 
faster and cheaper with trained person- 
nel. The savings in time more than 
offsets the expense of travel. 


July, 1961 


The Salt Lake office, which will be 
in operation between July 1 and Sep- 
tember 15, will keep its fingers on the 
pulse of every fire fighting unit in the 
national forests of the West. It will 
have at hand the fire plans of all forests 
and regions which include the equip- 
ment and men they have and those they 
can count on from outside sources. 


WAWA officers, 


named 


directors 


A. Stuart MacArthur has been elected 
vice president and Fred Fowles, treas- 
urer of Woolens and Worsteds of 
America. In addition to new officers, 
vacancies on the WAWA board were 
filled by Henry Hibbard of Helena, 
Montana; T. A. Kincaid of Ozona, 
Texas; and P. Loring Reed, Jr., of 
Lawrence, Massachusetts. 





LINCOLN RAMS 


Increase your pounds of lambs and wool 
produced. 


DICK MAGRUDER 


Clatskanie, Oregon Phone 2085 








Consigning 
5 CORRIEDALE RAMS 
to National Ram Sale 
August 16-17, 1961 
We Invite Your Inspection 


ALSO RAMS AND EWES FOR SALE 
AT OUR RANCH 


LESLIE L. CRANE 


5970 Petaluma Hill Road Santa Rosa, Calif. 











Not Pre-Fab! Not Pre-Cut! Built on your Foundation! 











Plumbing, Wiring and 


™s 2-BEDROOM Home Only $ H/9 ) 





| BED ROOM 


9- 0"x 10-6" 


BED ROOM 


"9 9- 0% 10-6" 
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LIVING ROOM 


16-0°%« /2'-0 


a = — +——___| 


30’- -o" 


KITCHEN D 
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BUILT in as little as 1 week. Over 500 plans to 
choose from. Any size, any style — your plans 
or ours. FREE PLANNING SERVICE. FREE DELIV- 
ERY 1000 MILES! Direct from mills and factory 
— you save middieman’s profit! 


SAVE THIS AD FOR FUTURE DISCOUNT! 


Birch Cabinets Included! 


3-BEDROOM HOMES SLIGHTLY HIGHER 


Your new home is all put up, roof shingled, 
house completely enclosed, with 24 of the car- 
penter work done for you — or we'll complete 
carpenter work for a little extra. Ready-hung 
doors, aluminum combination storms and 
screens, blanket insulation, and all inside finish 
material in hardwood furnished. West Coast dry 
lumber. Thermopane picture window. 


5% SUMMER DISCOUNT 


if you order now to be built anytime this year 


Visit our model home and office — for FREE floor 
plans and information at no obligation, write to— 


TRANS-WORLD HOMES 


DEPT. HOTEL ALBERT BLDG. MANY 

144 ALBERT LEA, MINN. OPEN 
HOUSES! 

Write 
or date, 

place 
and app’t. 





One of the Largest Farm Home 
and Mote! Builders in 50 States! 











SUFFOLK 
For Lambs 








WHY GAMBLE? 


Spanish Farms Rams Are Production -Tested 


See Our consignment at the 


NATIONAL RAM SALE and other 


Intermountain ram sales 


RAMBOUILLET 
For Wool 


RALEIGH WILLIAMS 


Spanish Fork, Utah 























BOB RANKIN CLUB LAMB 
and DORSET RAM SALE 
Offering 250 top quality show wether prospects 

FINE WOOL SOUTHDOWNS 


DORSETS CROSSES 
HAMPSHIRES REG. DORSET RAMS (Polled and 
Horned) 


JULY 15TH — 1:00 P.M. — ABILENE, TEXAS 
Taylor County Livestock Center 








{ FOOT ROT SHEARS 


World-famed Burdizzo make. Now with longer 
handles for greater leverage; reshaped blade 
with sharper points for digging out pockets 
of infection. Finest steel, best workmanship. 
Handle and blade in one piece. At Dealers or 


$4.85 postpaid. AT DEALERS or write 
CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 
151 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Also genuine Burdizzo Emascuiacors, hoof 
knives. Write for information 


BLM names assistant directors 


Gerald M. Kerr, staff officer for the 
Bureau of Land Management, has been 
reassigned as BLM assistant director 
for range and forestry, and Luther T. 
Hoffman, BLM eastern states super- 
visor, has been promoted to BLM assist- 
ant director for operating services. Both 
men are long-time career employees. 

Interior Secretary Udall in = an- 
nouncing the promotions said the action 
was taken to help the department and 
the BLM carry out the progressive re- 
source programs of President Kennedy. 


Mr. Kerr was one of the staff members 











COLUMBIA SHEEP 








For 
Weight 
and 
Quality 


Fleeces 


Choose from a flock that is producing champions 


R. J. SHOWN 


MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 


Body 
Size 
and 


Conformation 














Yearling Rams 
at the National 


Farrell T. Wankier 
Levan, Utah 0492)2 


who established the Grazing Service in 
1934. 


Japan’s livestock production 
way up 


Livestock production in Japan _ in- 
creased tremendously from 1952 to 
1959, according to information recently 
released by the Food and Agricultural 
Organization of the United Nations. 

The number of sheep increased from 
400,000 in 1952 to 1 million in 1959. 
Cattle population moved up from 2,400,- 
000 in 1952 to 3,350,000 in 1959. Dairy 
cows have increased by 10 times since 
before World War II and the pig pop- 
ulation has more than trebled. There 
are now about 50 million chickens in 
Japan compared with 20 million in 1952. 


The FAO estimates that the total 
value of livestock production in Japan 
will, in ten years time, represent one- 
third of the total agricultural produc- 
tion and will be equivalent in value to 
the production of rice. 


Rural information program to 
protect livestock crops 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has accepted the responsibility of ad- 
vising farmers concerning their role in 
a civil emergency to protect livestock 
crops and homes from enemy attack. 
The program is to be conducted in co- 
operation with state and local govern- 
ments. 

The Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization has been conducting a 
rural civil defense program regarding 
the hazards of, and means of protection 
from, radioactive fallout. The USDA is 
responsible for the production, process- 
ing, storage and distribution of food 
through the wholesale level. Secretary 
Freeman stated, “It is our objective to 
help farmers to provide adequate food 
under all types of emergency conditions 
and United States military and civilian 
uses, non-food industrial uses and 
essential exports.” 


Tax bill outstrips food costs 


Taxes are now the number one item 
in family expenses and the nation’s tax 
bill has been mounting steadily, accord- 
ing to recent studies. 

The nation’s tax bill amounted to $112 
billion compared to a food bill of $7514 
billion—just the reverse of the situation 
in 1939 when the food bill was $15.7 
billion and taxes totaled $12.4 billion. 
In 1946 taxes about equalled the food 
bill. Now the tax bill is at least 50 per 
cent greater than the food bill and the 
difference is growing steadily wider. 
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HE United States Department of 

Agriculture has been using a new 
method to determine the composition 
of animal tissues nondestructively. This 
rapid, objective and nondestructive 
method for determining the amount of 
lean meat present in live animals, car- 
casses and cuts of meat should prove 
to be of value in improving the market- 
ing of livestock and meat. 

Potassium present in tissues has been 
found to vary directly with the percent- 
age of fat-free lean and indirectly with 
the percentage of fat. A new detection 
device is being used to determine the 
amount of potassium by determining 
the amount of naturally occurring ra- 
dioactive potassium which always ac- 
companies ordinary potassium. 

The National Wool Grower told its 
readers recently how the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture used this same 
method to determine the amount of im- 
purities present in wool before and after 
scouring. (See April 1961 issue) 

Scientific reports covering the details 
of this new method have recently ap- 
peared in such journals as Science, 
Nature and the Journal of Animal 
Science. 


potential flock of sheep now can be 
£% transported halfway across. the 
world in the body of a rabbit, a British 
scientist reported recently. 

Lionel Rowson, one of three scientists 
who evolved the technique, said in an 
interview that purebred English lambs, 
whose parents never left their native 
pastures, have been born to a foster 
mother of a different breed 6,000 miles 
away in South Africa. 

The lambs were healthy and had nor- 
mal characteristics of their English 
parent stock, Rowson said in a discus- 
sion of startling new techniques of 
remote-control birth achieved by scien- 
tists of the animal research station at 
Cambridge University. 

The first successful experiment was 
started with the removal of fertilized 
ova from an ewe of the English Border 
Leicester breed. 
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The eight ova were planted in the 
body of a rabbit for incubation on the 
flight to South Africa. There they were 
transferred to ewes of an African na- 
tive breed, which subsequently gave 
them birth. 

Under this method, an embryo flock of 
up to 40 sheep can be transported in one 
rabbit “incubator.” Nearly all of these 
ova can be guaranteed to produce lambs 
true to their original parents, although 
the experiments have not yet established 
a time limit for how long a rabbit can 
safely carry the ova. 

“Using this method, a small flock of 
breeding animals can be sent thousands 
of miles in a rabbit at the cost of only 
a few pounds,” said Rowson. 

“To send the same number of grown 
animals by air over the same distance 
would cost thousands.” 

The ultimate object of these experi- 
ments is to develop a method of trans- 
planting ova from beef cattle to dairy 
cows. When it is perfected, farmers 
will be able to get high class beef ani- 
mals from lightly built dairy cows 
acting as foster mothers. 








1961 Western South Dakota 
STUD RAM SHOW and SALE 
September 14-15 
Newell Experiment Farm, Newell, So. Dakota 
Entries Due August 10 


Write WALT JOHNSON, Sec.-Treas. 


Newell South Dakota 








{ TUS Imported Sheffield RIGGED Shears 


Bevel ground to 
razor sharpness; 
spring tempered; rigged 
with buck strap. 
Blade 612 inch, 
AT DEALERS 


or send check, including 39c postage. 


(CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN'’S SUPPLY CO. 


151 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif, 
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For Quality SUFFOLKS 


. inspect my consignment at the 
National and other leading sales. 
I will select my offerings from the 
top-quality rams pictured above. 


@ 2 STUDS @ 5 REGISTERED 
@ 10 RANGE RAMS 


ALLAN JENKINS 


Newton, Utah 
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6th Annual 


NEVADA RAM SALE 


Fairgrounds, Ely, Nevada 
JULY 28TH and 29TH 


Consignments of the top Utah, Nevada, Montana and 
Oregon Breeders 


JULY 28TH—RAMS SIFTED, GRADED AND OPEN TO BUYER INSPECTION 
JULY 29TH—SALE BEGINS AT 1:00 P.M. 


Selling 261 Whitefaces which include Rambouillet, Columbia, 


Columbia-Rambouillet Cross, Targhees and Rambouillet- 


Targhee Cross. Also selling 51 Blackfaces. 
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\ UCH has been written in recent 
: years about the increasingly appar- 
ent water problem in the U. S. Ground 
water sources are no longer adequate. 
More and more surface water is used 
each year to meet the needs of a growing 
population. Between 1947 and 1954, 
there was a 71 per cent increase in res- 
ervoir capacity. It has been estimated 
that the total reservoir capacity will be 
doubled during the next 25 years. 

By far the biggest thief of the surface 
water is evaporation. As much water is 
lost each year to this culprit as is con- 
sumed by all water users. On farm and 
ranch ponds in the Southwest evapora- 
tion losses may be as much as 10 times 
the amount consumed by livestock. 


Evaporation retardation by chemical 
means offers a promising method of 
conserving surface-stored water. In 
recent years research has been in- 
creased on the use of monomolecular 
films for this purpose. Recent research 
by William J. Waldrip on the Texas 
Experimental Ranch in Throckmorton 
County has been aimed specifically at 
evaluating the effectiveness of chemical 
films for evaporation retardation on 
small stock ponds under field conditions. 

The most commonly used material for 
providing a monomolecular film for 
evaporation retardation is cetyl alcohol 
(Hexadacanol). Hexadecanol and octa- 
decanol are long chain, fatty alcohols 
produced from animal, vegetable and 
marine oils. They are mostly odorless, 
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MAGGOT 
LOSSES! 


kills wool maggots fast... gives 2-month protection 


Fast kill, long protection, low cost. Knock out profit-robbing 
wool maggots. . . especially during those summer wet spells 
when blow flies and soiled fleece are a constant threat. Clean 
up this problem with Del-Tox. Spray or dip. Also kills keds, 


lice, ticks and screw worms. . 


. protects against re-infesta- 


tion for 2 months. Contains Delnav® for faster,safer protection. 


® Registered trademark, Hercules Powder Company 


See your dealer or write for free literature to 
WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, INC., 
1909 N. CLIFTON, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 

world’s largest formulator of livestock sprays and dips 


tasteless and non-toxic to plant life. 
Unlike oils, these long chain alcohols 
spread rapidly forming an_ invisible 
film one molecule thick. Laboratory 
tests by the Texas Engineering Experi- 
ment Station indicated that a compound 
of about 50 per cent hexadecanel and 
50 per cent octadecanol gave results 
equal to or better than other materials 
tested. The chemical must be applied 
in a quantity sufficient to produce a 
compressed film one molecule thick. 

Twin ponds, each with a _ water 
surface 75 x 100 feet when filled to a 
depth of five feet, were constructed on 
the Texas Experimental Ranch. A sin- 
gle large sheet of polyethylene was 
placed on the floor and sides of each 
pond to prevent seepage, and dikes were 
built around the ponds to reduce runoff 
intake to a minimum. One of the twins 
was treated with anti-evaporant and 
the other served as a check. 

Rods of solid hexadecanol stretched 
on lines across the tank during July and 
August, 1959, did not release material 
sufficient to maintain a film under the 
high wind velocities and temperatures 
present in this area. No difference in 
evaporation was discernible on the 
treated and untreated ponds. 

In September, 1959, capillary drippers 
were substituted for the rods. Although 
variable winds and low temperatures 
which caused solidification of the hexa- 
decanol reduced the efficiency of the 
drippers, evaporation was reduced al- 
most 25 per cent during a 50-day test 
period. 

An improved system of dispersal and 
a solution of hexadecanol which re- 
mains a liquid even at extremely low 
temperatures were introduced for tests 
during 1960. Individual drippers made 
of ordinary five gallon oil cans were 
placed on wooden frames on the upwind 
sides of the ponds to be treated. These 
systems were relatively trouble free, 
and even on ponds to which livestock 
had access, the drippers were not dam- 
aged. An average reduction in evapora- 
tion of 17 per cent was obtained during 
73 days of treatment. During periods 
of low wind velocity, daily savings of 
more than 25 per cent were obtained. 
erie of Illinois tests show 

that early-weaned lambs can make 
satisfactory gains and have fewer in- 
ternal parasites with no increase in 
death losses. 

The tests used lambs weaned at six 
and nine weeks of age. Weaning at 
such an early age did not increase death 
losses. In fact, it may have reduced 
them. Of the 76 lambs used, only two 
died after weaning. 

Before weaning, lambs were creep- 
fed the same ration they were self-fed 
after weaning. Fed in meal form, it 
contained ground shelled corn, high- 
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quality ground mixed hay, soybean meal, 
vitamins and minerals. 

Lambs made satisfactory gains im- 
mediately after weaning as well as 
during the entire study. Gains for all 
lambs, regardless of age at weaning, 
averaged almost one-half pound daily 
per head. Previous tests have shown 
that lambs have fewer internal para- 
sites when they are not allowed to graze 
with ewes. This test confirmed the 
earlier tests. 

Early weaning also has other advan- 
tages: (1) eliminates the need for high- 
quality legume-grass_ pasture, (2) 
allows maximum gains, (3) results in 
more uniform lambs, (4) makes lambs 
easier to handle and (5) lets ewes run 
on poorer pasture, since they are not 
milking. 

On the other hand, early weaning can 
also increase labor and equipment costs 
and out-of-pocket costs for grain and 
supplements. And ewes can develop 
udder trouble. In these tests, however, 
only one ewe out of 250 had such trou- 
ble. Workers reduced the ewe rations 
in quantity and quality shortly before 
and after weaning the lambs. 

Early weaning does not use as much 
roughage as other systems of ewe and 
lamb management. This may be either 
an advantage or a disadvantage, depend- 
ing on how much roughage is available. 


MPROVEMENTS in the processing of 
beta-carotene, a source of vitamin A 
for livestock and poultry, have been 
made through a new fermentation tech- 
nique developed by U. S. Department of 
Agriculture scientists. 

This technique has more than tripled 
beta-carotene yields—from the 1957 
rate of 0.5 per cent of total solids pro- 
duced to 1.7 per cent. Also, the beta- 
carotene contained in the solids ob- 
tained by the new technique has an 
improved storage life and can be added 
to livestock and poultry feeds, especial- 
ly, as a low-fiber source of vitamin A. 

Major changes in the process, devel- 
oped at USDA’s Northern Utilization 
Laboratory, Peoria, Illinois, included 
using more efficient strains of a caro- 
tene-producing mold and adding a 
deodorized kerosene to the nutrient 
solution, or medium, on which the mold 
grows. 

The newest beta-carotene medium con- 
tains acid-hydroloyzed corn and soybean 
meal, thiamin hydrochloride, animal 
fat and vegetable oil, detergent, beta- 
ionone, and deodorized kerosene. Thia- 
min hydrochloride is a form of vitamin 
B-1, which the molds require. The kero- 
sene is primarily responsible for the 
yield increase. 
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HE New Zealand Meat Research 
Institute opened new laboratories at 
Hamilton on March 4, where it is re- 
ported major emphasis will be given to 
improving livestock and meat quality 
and preservation methods in an effort to 
expand exports of these products. 

The institute was founded in 1955 
by private meat companies, the New 
Zealand Meat Producers Board and the 
New Zealand government. Research 
operations on a modest scale were 
started in 1957. 

Exhaustive research will be done on 
all phases of processing and handling 
and the facilities have been constructed 
so that research, practical testing, de- 
velopment and pilot plant operations 
can be carried out more easily than is 
practicable in plants of individual 
companies. 


ANGES can and should be used dur- 

ing drought years, says H. M. 
Kilpatrick, range and pasture special- 
ist at the University of Nevada, but 
more care is required to conserve them 
for future use. Six management prac- 
tices which can be used in drought years 
to insure production of range land in 
the future are: (1) Delay spring turn- 
out later than usual. (2) Put fewer 
livestock on the range. (3) Haul water 
to those areas that have been lightly 
used and where foliage is more plenti- 
ful. (4) Use a high concentrate con- 
tinuously. (5) Provide livestock with 
a mineral supplement, especially phos- 
phorus. (6) Take stock off the range 
earlier. 
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CAMP 
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AHLANDER MFG. COMPANY 
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TARGHEE SHEEP 


Versatile Wool Grade — Superior for Cross- 
ing — Open-Faced-Polled — Excellent Carcass 
and Dressing Yields — Good Mothers — Rapid 
Gaining Ability — High Twinning Character- 
istics. 

For more information write: 


U. S. Targhee Sheep Ass’n. 


Gene Coombs, Sec.-Treas. 


BOX 2513 BILLINGS, MONTANA 

















DON’T FAIL TO CHECK MY TOP 
GRADE, BIG, RUGGED AND 
DURABLE RAMS 
AT THE NATIONAL 


Water scarcity and lack of feed compels me 
to sell 90 top quality 


SUFFOLK EWES 


MY LOSS IS YOUR GAIN 
See at my Tabiona ranch 


MYRTHEN N. MOON 














a * olarge, Rugged 


COLUMBIA RAMS 
.. * my consignment af the Fidtional Kaw Sob 


2 STUDS and 20 RANGE RAMS 





My rams have proved their dependability over the years and have always 
sold at or near the top in the National. 


I have some good rugged rams and registered ewes for sale at my ranch. 


— YOUR INSPECTION INVITED — 


MARK BRADFORD 


Spanish Fork, Utah 




















Large, Quality 
PANAMAS 


Inspect my consignment to 
the National Ram Sale. 
5 YEARLING RANGE 
RAMS 


HARRY MEULEMAN & SON 


Rt. 1, Rupert Ida. Ph. HE 6-6620 

















TOP QUALITY 
COLUMBIAS and HAMPSHIRES 


>< 
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Use Our Rams and Get More Lambs 
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For outstandi Columbia and Hampshire 
stud, registered | and range rams, check our 
consignment at the National Ram Sale. 


Raised on the mountain ranges of Idaho. 


ELKINGTON BROS. 


Idaho Falls, idaho 




















Prime 
Suffolks 


The Quality 
Is Here 


We will consign 1 stud and a pen of 5 
registered yearlings to the National Ram Sale. 
Our selective breeding program enables us 
to offer outstanding bucks again this year. 


ANGEL CARAS & SONS 


Spanish Fork, Utah 











Rambouillets 
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During 1960 we shipped 
rams by special order to 
Mexico, Colombia, So. ; 


America and Texas. 
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‘ill have our usual top Consignment at the National and Mies ram ids es 


TEORGE L. BEAL & SONS - Ephraim, Utah 
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CIENTISTS at the University of Wyo- 

ming have discovered that some 
grass plants can produce more feed 
with less water than others. 

O. J. Hunt, USDA research agrono- 
mist at the University of Wyoming, 
says the finding may lead to develop- 
ment of improved strains of grass for 
forage production. “Low water require- 
ment could be an important factor in 
grasses for either dryland range or 
irrigated plantings,” he says. 

Mr. Hunt—experimenting with gene- 
tically different plants of Russian wild- 
rye and intermediate wheatgrass—has 
found notable differences in water re- 
quirement both between the two kinds 
of grass and for different plants of each 
species. 

Russian wildrye had much higher 
water requirement and produced less 
forage than intermediate wheatgrass 
under controlled laboratory conditions. 

Researchers have found no relation- 
ship between water requirement and 
drought tolerance of grasses. Mr. Hunt 
explains that water requirement refers 
to the ratio between units of water 
absorbed by the plant and units of dry 
matter produced in a given period of 
time. 

Soil fertility, availability of water 
and other environmental factors in- 
fluence water requirement. Plants 
grown under near-ideal conditions make 
better use of water than those bothered 
by unfavorable environmental factors. 

The scientists also have discovered 
that plants readily inherit water re- 
quirement differences and ability to 
produce forage from their parents. By 
selecting for either characteristic scien- 
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tists likely can develop improved grass 
types for areas where water economy is 
important. 


herd of breeding cattle, which has 

been maintained free of disease for 
more than 20 years, has been trans- 
ported from Beltsville, Maryland, to the 
new National Animal Disease Labora- 
tory at Ames, Iowa, to provide a source 
of healthy animals for research. 


One hundred and seventeen cattle 
were shipped May 23 from USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Center at Belts- 
ville in eight specially designed railroad 
cars. Adequate ventilation with filtered 
air was provided in the cars to maintain 
health of the animals, and air-condi- 
tioning to minimize stress during the 
27-hour trip. In addition, the cars were 
thoroughly cleaned and disinfected to 
prevent any possible infection of the 
cattle by either disease organisms or 
parasites. 

The cattle were fed and watered en 
route. To insure the safety and health 
of the animals, they were accompanied 
by a USDA veterinarian and several 
caretakers. The animals will be held 
temporarily at Ames in quarantine pens. 
Eventually they will be used to breed 
disease-free animals for disease studies. 


tips of the chemical urea in livestock 
feeds, to replace part of the high- 
protein oilseed meals, probably will 
grow somewhat but does not appear to 
be a serious threat to the meal market, 
according to a research report issued 
June 2 by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Urea is a low-cost chemical, high in 
nitrogen, from which protein is pro- 
duced in cattle and sheep. Its use to 
replace part of the oilseed meals in 
rations of ruminants has become wide- 
spread, but there are still questions 
concerning the percentage of the meals 
that can be replaced by urea without 
harm to the animals. Very careful bal- 
ancing of rations must be followed to 
avoid ill effects. 

USDA researchers studied trends in 
marketing and use of urea in feeds to 
learn the probable effects on the mar- 
kets for such feed ingredients as soy- 
bean meal, cottonseed meal and linseed 
meal. They found use of urea is spread- 
ing, yet the general opinion—with some 
exceptions—is that substitution of the 
chemical for more than one-third of the 
meal in the ration is unwise. 
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On The Scene Report 


from the 


Nations Capital 


By: EDWIN E. MARSH 
Executive Secretary, National Wool Growers Association 


National Wool Act Extension 


HE Subcommittee on Livestock and 

Feed Grains of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee met in executive session 
June 6 and approved the language of 
H.R. 3680 and other identical bills which 
would extend the National Wool Act per- 
manently. 


The subcommittee recommended that 
the language of this bill be included in 
the omnibus farm bill in place of the 
present provision calling for a three-year 
extension of the Wool Act. The sub- 
committee decided to leave open the ques- 
tion of whether this language extending 
the Wool Act permanently should be in- 
cluded in Title I of the farm bill 
(where the three-year extension is now 
provided) or in Title IV. Title I is the 
controversial section and it is now being 
revised. 

This is a progress report only and the 
above action is subject to the approval 
of the full House Agricultural Commit- 
tee. The farm bill itself is still subject 
to considerable revision before it can be 
favorably reported to the House floor for 
action. 


Omnibus Farm Bill 


OTH the Senate and House agricul- 

ture committees have been meeting 
to discuss the omnibus farm bill, which 
includes the extension of the National 
Wool Act. 


Rumors are floating around that a 
considerably revised omnibus farm bill is 
about to be considered by these commit- 
tees aimed at removing some of the pres- 
ent objections of both Democrat and 
Republican committee members. 


The Senate Agriculture Committee on 
June 20 voted to remove the school milk 
provisions from the farm bill since this 
program expired June 30. 


There is considerable support for the 
extension of the Wool Act, but there is 
question as to what the length of the 
extension will be. There is some objec- 
tion to extending the Wool Act indefi- 
nitely by those who feel that Congress 
should have an opportunity to review 
programs from time to time. 
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Handling of Imported Lamb 


[* view of the extremely depressed con- 
dition of the sheep industry in the 
United States, we have requested the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture to dis- 
continue the grading of frozen lamb and 
also to require that lamb imported into 
this country be labeled with the country 
of origin. 

While these proposals are not major 
solutions to the present problems, we feel 
they should solve some of the difficulties 
which are contributing to the present 
dilemma. Also, it is our understanding 
that legislation would not be required but 
that either could be handled administra- 
tively by the USDA. 

The suggestion about discontinuing the 
grading of frozen lamb was made be- 
cause the meat has to be thawed before 
grading, and it is not desirable to re- 
freeze lamb after it has once been 
thawed. As a result of thawing and 
refreezing the consumer gets a less de- 
sirable product. Furthermore, when a 
consumer sees the “U. S. Choice” or 
U. S. Good” stamp on the lamb, she is 
led to believe it is a domestic product. 

In the case of imported lamb, present 
procedure in foreign countries shipping 
to our market is to quick freeze the 
lamb immediately after slaughter while 
the carcass still contains body heat. This 
process, eliminating the time and ex- 
pense of cooling or chilling before freez- 
ing, results in a very strong and un- 
pleasant odor when the housewife cooks 
the lamb. Since the housewife has no 
way of knowing she has purchased for- 
eign lamb, her dislike of the product 
resulting from the cooking odor can and 
probably will influence future purchases 
of all lamb, both foreign 2nd domestic. 


Lamb Purchases 


N June 8 the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture announced termination 

of its frozen lamb purchase program. 
Total purchases during the program, 
which began February 27, amounted to 
12,327,000 pounds at a cost of $4,464,000. 
At the time the program was termi- 
nated the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced purchases of 399,000 
pounds at prices ranging from 32.79 to 
33.29 cents per pound for good grade, 
under-55-pound, lamb carcasses. Suc- 


cessful bidder was Swift and Company 
which was one of the six firms offering 
a total of 1,365,000 pounds. Shipments 
under these final purchases will continue 
through the first week in July. 


Recent Actions of Tariff Commission 


N three recent consecutive recom- 

mendations to the President, the 
Tariff Commission unanimously found 
injury from imports to the manufactur- 
ers of baseball and softball gloves, 
ceramic tile and certain types of flat 
glass. The President must act on these 
recommendations between June 30 and 
July 17. It is believed that this is the 
first time, in the history of the Trade 
Agreements Act, that three such recom- 
mendations have simultaneously been 
before the President. 

The President’s actions on these rec- 
ommendations may afford a significant 
clue to his basic foreign trade position. 
On a previous divided decision of the 
Tariff Commission, the President con- 
curred with the commissioners who 
found “no injury,” although he had 
endorsed additional protection for this 
industry when he was a member of the 
Senate. 


Scabies Appropriations 


HE Senate Appropriations Committee 

when marking up the agricultural 
appropriations bill approved a $200,000 
increase for scabies eradication and 
control. Senators Mundt and McGee 
were especially helpful in this. It is 
hoped that this increase can be held in 
conference between the two houses. 


Predatory Animals Appropriation 


HE House and Senate committee re- 

ports on the Interior appropriations 
bill for 1962 recommend $371,000 for 
additional control of predatory animals 
and injurious rodents. 


Bluetongue Outbreaks in 1960 


URING 1960 bluetongue outbreaks 

were reported in a total of 38 coun- 
ties in the states of Arizona, California, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, Texas and Utah. A total of 125 
flocks containing 23,633 sheep were 
infected. 
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The all-American wool fiber offers super performance in or out of 
water with its resilient ease and health-protecting lightweight warmth. 


WOOL 


Swimwear Revival 


By: Eleanor Kairalla, 


Woolknit Associates 


HE revival of knitted wool swimwear for women, 

which was directly attributable to the promotion 
campaign of Woolknit Associates, continues to gather 
momentum with the greatest abundance of styles in 
history available for the 1961 summer season. 

Progress in the men’s category has been at a 
slower tempo, following the traditional fashion pat- 
tern of this field, by lagging behind the women’s 
market in developing a trend. However, the tremen- 
dous variety in women’s woolknit swimsuits this year 
has made a resounding impact, with the result that 
menswear manufacturers are jumping on the band- 
wagon with plans for substantially increasing the 
output of wool swim trunks for summer, 1962. 

All swimwear has shown a consistent, powerful 
climb, accelerating its pace along with the boom in 
swimming pool building and in the popularity of 
all water sports. In 1960, the estimated dollar volume 
of shipments of swimwear is more than $175 million, 
contrasted with $50 million in 1947. An impressive 
total of 48 million swimsuits was produced in 1959, 
yet this represents a garment for only one out of four 
persons in this country, pointing to the great poten- 
tial market yet to be reached. 

Woolknits are riding high on the water sports 
wave as the real swimmer’s suit, because of the un- 
beatable in-action form of the resilient all-American 
wool fiber. Their super-performance talents, inte- 
grated with ingenious styling and patterns, handsome 
new textures and pulsating colors, have made them 
aquatic fashion firsts. 

In all its publicity releases, Woolknit Associates 
emphasizes the exclusive performance virtues of 
woolknits—their flexible, second-skin fit, the ability 
of absorbent wool to feel surface dry and comfortable 
even though soaking wet, the sleek body-beautiful 
lines that never rumple, cling, slip or sag. 

In its feature on “The Wool-Dressed Mermaid,” 
Woolknit explained the beach pastime of categorizing 
the toe-dippers and the mermaids, as follows: “The 
don’t-go-near-the-water type is generally the fidgeter, 
the tweaker and tugger at straying straps and twist- 
ing trunks. The mermaid, in repose or in action, has 
that unmistakable at-ease poise. Real swimmers won’t 
tolerate any stroke-impeding interference from their 
swimsuits. That’s why stay-put, water-loving wool- 
knits are aquatic fashion firsts with them.” 

From the exciting crop of new summer, 1961 
styles, Woolknit Associates photographed 22 women’s 
suits and three men’s suits in color, and 27 women’s 
and five men’s suits in black and white, resulting in 
spectacular newspaper spreads throughout the 
country, including full-page color features in Sunday 
newspaper supplements. This year again, as in the 
past, Fox Movietone filmed a newsreel on knitted wool 
swimwear in Florida for release in the national 
theater circuit. 

Some of the new style highlights featured were 
one-shoulder baring diagonal bodices; a multicolor 
hula fringe skirt fluttering over an abbreviated two- 
piecer; a gently eased dirndl-skirt line; porthole 
backs; wraparound tops; apron fronts; and fringe- 
hemmed overblouse tops. New wool texture treat- 
ments were illustrated by crisp pique knits, pliant 
jerseys, hand-loomed knits and a soft mohair and 
wool blend. 

The woolknit suit of the 20’s was highly respected 
for its practicality, but hardly for its beauty. Today, 
with the finest design creativity added to this time- 
honored wearability, and provided with the impetus 
of promotion, knitted all-American wool swimwear 
is converting a whole new generation of swimming 
enthusiasts to the wool way. 
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1960 Incentive Payment Rates Announced 


N June 21, the U.S. Department of 

Agriculture announced that shorn 
wool payments for the 1960 marketing 
year—to bring average wool prices up 
to the previously announced incentive 
level of 62 cents per pound under the Na- 
tional Wool Act—will amount to 47.6 
per cent of the dollar returns each pro- 
ducer received from the sale of shorn 
wool during the year. 

This will result in an incentive pay- 
ment to producers of $47.60 for every 
$100 received from the sale of shorn 
wool during the sixth year of the pro- 
gram. 

USDA also announced that the pay- 
ment rate on sales of lambs that have 
never been shorn to compensate for the 
wool on them will be 80 cents per hun- 
dredweight of live animals sold. This 
payment is based on the shorn wool pay- 
ment and is designed to discourage un- 
usual shearing of lambs before market- 
ing. 

Because the average mohair price of 
89.7 cents per pound received by pro- 
ducers was above the mohair support 
price of 70 cents per pound, no payments 
will be made on mohair sold during the 
1960 marketing year. 


Payments Begin July 1 


County Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service (ASCS) offices 
will begin making payments soon after 
July 1. Applications for payment had 
to be filed with these offices by April 30 
(May 1 this year because April 30 was 
on a Sunday). The payments will be 
made on shorn wool and unshorn lambs 
marketed from April 1, 1960, through 
March 31, 1961. 


The wool incentive program was au- 
thorized by the National Wool Act of 
1954. Legislation originally provided for 
a program during the 1955 through 1958 
marketing years but was extended in 1958 
to continue through the 1959, 1960 and 
1961 marketing years. The act directs 
the Secretary of Agriculture to support 
the price of shorn wool at an incentive 
level he finds necessary to encourage an 
annual production of 300 million pounds 
of shorn wool. The act limits the cumu- 
lative payments to an amount equal to 
70 per cent of the duties collected on im- 
ports of wool and wool manufactures 
since January 1, 1952. 


Shorn wool production in 1960 con- 
tinued to move upward and was about 
2 per cent more than in 1959. Although 
1960 production of 266.6 million pounds 
was below the 300-million pound annual 
production goal provided by the Wool 
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Act, it was the largest yearly output 
since the 1946 clip. Numbers of stock 
sheep on farms and ranches and wool 
production currently appear to be on 
the decline, reflecting discouragement in 
the industry due to the low prices being 
received for lambs. Numbers on Janu- 
ary 1, 1960, were down about one per 
cent from a year earlier but were the 
largest of any previous year since 1948. 

The shorn wool payment rate for the 
1960 marketing year was determined on 
the basis of the difference between the 
national average of prices received by 
growers for shorn wool sold during the 
1960 marketing year and the 62-cent per 
pound incentive level announced for the 
1960 marketing year in September 1959. 
The average price received by growers 
was 42 cents per pound as determined by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service on 
the basis of prices reported by growers 
in their applications for payment. The 
wool incentive rate of 47.6 per cent is 
the amount needed to bring the average 
return for wool up to the incentive level 
of 62 cents per pound. 


To determine the wool incentive pay- 
ment for individual producers, the rate 
of 47.6 per cent is applied to the dollar 


World Sheep Numbers 
Decline Slightly 


ORLD sheep numbers of 976 million 
head at the beginning of 1961 were 
about four million head below a year 
earlier but 15 per cent above the 1951- 
55 average of 848 million head. Drought 
in many of the major producing areas 
accounted for most of the drop during 
1960. 


North American numbers were down 
less than 1 per cent from 1960 and were 
6 per cent above the 1951-55 average. 
Numbers in South America gained less 
than 1 per cent during 1960 and were 
only about 1 per cent above the 1951-55 
average. 


There was a rise of about 1 per cent 
in Europe with both Western and East- 
ern Europe contributing equally to the 
gain. Western European numbers are 
about 2 per cent above the 1951-55 
average and Eastern European numbers 
9 per cent higher. The decline in USSR 
sheep numbers in 1960 was the first in 
recent years. The drop in 1960 was 
about 2 per cent, but numbers are still 
44 per cent above the 1951-55 average. 


return each producer received for wool 
after paying marketing charges. The 
percentage method of payment is de- 
signed to encourage producers to im- 
prove the quality and marketing of their 
wool. Under this method, the producer 
who gets the best possible price for his 
wool also gets a higher incentive pay- 
ment. 


Unshorn Lamb Payments 


The unshorn lamb payment rate of 80 
cents per hundredweight is determined 
on the basis of the average weight of 
wool per 100 pounds of lamb, the value 
of lambs wool relative to shorn wool, and 
the average shorn wool incentive pay- 
ment per pound. The payment of 80 
cents per hundredweight of live animal 
was determined by multiplying five (the 
average weight of wool in pounds per 
100 pounds of lamb) times 16 cents which 
is 80 per cent (value of lambs wool re- 
lative to shorn wool) of the average shorn 
wool payment of 20 cents per pound (the 
difference between the 62-cent incentive 
price and the average price received by 
growers of 42 cents per pound of shorn 
wool). 


Deductions of 1 cent per pound from 
shorn wool payments and 5 cents per 100 
pounds of liveweight from lamb pay- 
ments will be made for advertising, 
promotion, and related market develop- 
ment activities on wool and lamb. This 
self-help program (under Section 708 of 
the National Wool Act) is carried out 
by the American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil, Inc., which was established for that 
purpose. Deductions from payments were 
approved by producers in referenda held 
in 1955 and 1959. 

Through April 30, payments under the 
wool incentive program for the 1959 mar- 
keting year totaled $53,878,000. Of this 
total, $45,363,000 were paid on shorn 
wool and $8,424,000 on unshorn lambs. 
Payment rates for that year were 43.2 
per cent on shorn wool and 75 cents per 
hundredweight on lambs. Those rates 
were based on an average wool price dur- 
ing the 1959 marketing year of 43.3 cents 
per pound. 

The incentive level for shorn wool as 
announced last summer for the current 
or 1961 marketing year which includes 
marketings from April 1, 1960, through 
March 31, 1961, is 62 cents per pound— 
the same as for each of the preceding 
years of the program to date. Program 
regulations for the current marketing 
year also continue the same as for the 
1959 year and earlier years. 





Report On 





The First National 


Conference On 


Foot Rot In Sheep 


By: R. C. MILLER, Sheep Specialist 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 


BOUT half the states of the nation 
4% participated in the recent First 
National Conference on Foot Rot in 
Sheep at the University of Kentucky, 
May 10 and 11. Joining the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service of the univer- 
sity in sponsoring this conference was 
the Kentucky Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Bluegrass State Sheep 
Association. 

In the first major talk of the confer- 
ence Dr. E. E. Saulmon, assistant direc- 
tor of the Animal Disease Eradication 
Division of USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service, discussed the foot rot 
situation nationally. 

“Foot rot,” he said, “has increased in 
the United States in recent years. In 
many areas it is considered to be the 
most important disease affecting the 
sheep industry. It is of great economic 
significance in 17 states that have ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the total 
sheep population. Ten other states re- 
port it present in their flocks to a lesser 
degree. Most states have no control on 
infected flocks or infected animals or 
their movements.” 


Inquiry to All States 


On receiving this assignment Dr. 
Saulmon instituted inquiry to all states. 
“The results,” he says, “were interesting 
in that in most instances indications 
were that information on foot rot was 
not readily available.” However, by 
contacting cooperating disease control 
specialists, extension sheepmen, prac- 
ticing veterinarians and others, his 
veterinarians in charge were able to 
obtain some most revealing information 
on the foot rot situation in the different 
states. 
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“Foot rot,” he said, “may exist in all 
states, but there are 23 states including 
Hawaii and Alaska, in which it is not 
considered to be of economic signifi- 
cance according to the reports re- 
ceived.” 


I have taken 1 per cent of infection 
or under in classifying a state in this 
group. There are 10 states that reported 
2 to 10 per cent flock infection. All 
six of the New England states are in 
this category as well as North and South 
Carolina, Michigan and South Dakota. 
Nine states report foot rot in sheep in 
10 to 20 per cent of the flocks. These 
were Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 


The panel seated from left to right, 


Delaware, Tennessee, Mississippi, Iowa, 
Colorado, Utah and Idaho. 


However, in the “reports by states” 
following Dr. Saulmon’s talk two of 
these states, Tennessee and Mississippi, 
reported a much higher flock infection. 


The states in which foot rot is of 
extreme economic importance according 
to Dr. Saulmon are predominantly lo- 
cated across the middle of the country. 
These are Maryland, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, and Missouri in 
this general area and California and 
Oregon on the West Coast. 


Dr. Saulmon showed that foot rot is 
classed as a reportable disease in live- 
stock reporting systems in but three 
states and only one has a formal con- 
trol and eradication program. “In Mon- 
tana,” he said, “foot rot in sheep is a 
reportable disease. All infected flocks 
are quarantined and remain under quar- 
antine until the disease is eradicated 
by treatment. I am sure this must 
account for the .2 per cent flock and .07 
herd infection during the fiscal year 
1960.” 


“Big Guns” on Foot Rot 


Featured the afternoon of the second 
day was the country’s two “big guns” on 
foot rot—Dr. Hadleigh Marsh of Mon- 
tana and Dr. Blaine McGowan of Cali- 
fornia. Each of these excellent formal 
talks was followed by an hour’s discus- 
sion. As expected, there was some over- 
lapping in the talks, but it served to 
emphasize rather than detract. There 
was never a dull moment. 


Because of the nature of the subject 


Dr. Blaine McGowan, California; Dr. Hadleigh 


Marsh, Montana; Dr. E. E. Saulmon, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Jim Welch, West Virginia, 


moderator. 


Standing, George K. Tomes, Bourbon Stockyards, Louisville; Dr. Harry 


Goldstein, Ohio; Dr. William R. VanDresser, Virginia; and Dr. George Merriman, 


Tennessee. 
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and detailed presentation, it would be 
impractical to attempt an abstract of the 
Marsh and McGowan talks. They will 
be published in full, along with others, 
in the proceedings. We can, however, 
bring out certain essential facts, espe- 
cially quotes that should be of interest. 


Some Lack of Understanding 


“There apparently is some lack of 
understanding among both veterinar- 
ians and sheep producers as to the true 
nature of the disease of sheep to which 
we apply the name foot rot,” says Dr. 
Marsh. 


“T have defined foot rot in sheep as a 
specific non-suppurative infectious dis- 
ease of the corium of the hoof, charac- 
terized by a progressive necrosis of that 
tissue, resulting in separation of the 
horn of wall and sole from the tissues 
beneath. It does not involve the tissues 
above the hoof.” 


“So-called foot rot of cattle,” he said, 
“develops in the tissues above the coro- 
nary band of the hoof and in the inter- 
digital tissues and does not directly 
affect the hoof itself. 


“The condition with which true foot 
rot is most often confused is that pro- 
duced by pus-forming infections usually 
starting from puncture wounds in the 
soft tissues between the toes, which 
has been referred to as non-contagious 
foot rot or foot abscess. Other condi- 
tions which may be confused with foot 
rot are scabby lesions on the feet pro- 
duced by the virus of sore-mouth and 
the foot lesions of lip-and-leg ulcera- 
tion.” 


No Quick Cure 


In discussing the cure of foot rot it 
was pointed out there is no quick and 
easy way, but that a number of medica- 
ments available will do the job if the 
foot is properly trimmed. “But there 
is nothing on the market in the way of 
a proprietary name product,” said Dr. 
McGowan, “that will cure foot rot 
without proper paring of the feet.” This 
paring as pointed out by McGowan, 
Marsh and others must be thorough. 
All of the diseased tissues must be un- 
covered and removed if treatment is to 
be effective. 

The attempt to cure foot rot by treat- 
ing individual sheep as they show up 
with it is always doomed to failure, it 
was pointed out. The aim should be the 
complete eradication of the disease from 
the flock. This involves the setting up 
of each sheep and trimming the feet as 
needed. 

Most widely used agents in treating 
foot rot are copper sulphate and for- 
maldehyde. These are apparently of 
about equal value. Marsh stated that 
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bluestone used at 30 per cent strength 
might well be cut to 20 per cent which 
he felt was strong enough. Both 5 and 
10 per cent formaldehyde was mentioned 
as being successful, but 10 per cent 
seemed to be most widely used. Some of 
the participants stated that formalde- 
hyde was now cheaper than bluestone. 


It was recommended that every sheep 
in the flock, whether it had foot rot or 
not, should be put through the foot bath. 
The non-affected sheep should be re- 
moved to clean ground after treatment, 
and a repeated treatment is called for. 
For the foot rot sheep, treatments every 
other day for at least four treatments 
was recommended after which the feet 
should be re-examined and any not re- 
sponding retrimmed as needed and 
given a further series of treatments. 
After this second series it was sug- 
gested that any sheep not responding be 
disposed of for slaughter. 


“When a diagnosis of foot rot has 
been made,” said Dr. Marsh, “flock treat- 
ment should be started as soon as pos- 
sible, because it is relatively easy to 
cure cases that are not far advanced but 
difficult to treat and cure cases of long 
standing.” 


Need Expert Help 


The discussions revealed that farmers 
seldom succeed in curing foot rot on 
their own. In the beginning they need 
expert help in diagnosing, trimming, 
and treatment. 


Foot rot was shown to be far more 
prevalent on farms and in irrigated 
areas than on comparatively dry range 
country, and it is often a feed lot prob- 
lem. 


Both the foot rot carrier which is the 
means of reinfecting seemingly clean 
flocks, and foot abscess previously men- 
tioned were discussed in detail. These 
will be reported fully in the proceedings. 

The clinic on the second day was con- 
ducted mainly by Dr. Blaine McGowan 
with Dr. M. E. Mansfield of Illinois as 
chairman. The follow-up discussion 
was by Dr. J. O. Heishman of West 
Virginia who has had wide experience 
with foot rot in farm flocks. 


Sanitary Association Resolutions 


Dr. Heishman emphasized preventive 
measures. “We know,” he said, “that 
foot rot can be transferred directly or 
indirectly from one infected place to 
another.” 


He spoke of the danger of picking up 
foot rot in stockyards lacking proper 
sanitary controls. Even public convey- 
ances, he felt, could be a source of trou- 
ble if not properly cleaned after 
handling foot rot sheep. 

He urged farmers never to allow their 


clean sheep to come in contact with 
infected premises or other infected 
sheep. “I know,” he said, “of a number 
of cases where one infected ram brought 
into a clean flock has ‘fired’ the whole 
flock.” 


Preventive measures at the farm 
brought out in the discussions included 
the isolation and treatment of all newly 
purchased sheep. Individual treatments 
were recommended if the number was 
small, using the same agents as in the 
foot bath or some of the suitable com- 
mercial compounds. Among _ other 
measures mentioned was the periodical 
paring of feet, usually three times a 
year in farm flocks. 


Dr. Marsh mentioned the resolutions 
of the U. S. Livestock Sanitary Associa- 
tion recommending to state and federal 
regulatory officers (1) that foot rot of 
sheep be recognized as a reportable 
disease; (2) that infected sheep be quar- 
antined and (3) that the sheep be 
treated under supervision and held in 
quarantine until the livestock sanitary 
authority determines that the disease 
has been eradicated from the flock. 


Lack of knowledge about foot rot and 
apathy of the producer were mentioned 
as major handicaps to control and 
eradication. 

“Tt has been demonstrated that foot 
rot can be controlled and eliminated,” 
said Dr. McGowan, “but it requires hard 
work and perseverance. The sheepman 
must decide this issue and be prepared 
to stick with an eradication program.” 


The final major feature of the confer- 
ence was the panel on state controls. 
The recommendations are embodied in 
the resolutions. 


National Foot Rot Committee 


The conference provided for a na- 
tional foot rot committee. The initial 
committee composed of five people are 
as follows: Dr. Hadleigh Marsh, Mon- 
tana, chairman; Dr. Blaine McGowan, 
California, vice-chairman; Mr. R. C. 
Miller, Kentucky, secretary; Dr. J. O. 
Heishman, West Virginia, treasurer; 
and Mr. L. K. Bear, Ohio, member at 
large. These are to select up to 20 addi- 
tional members from the _ industry. 
When and where to reconvene the con- 
ference was left up to this committee. 


Many delegations left the conference 
with the idea of initiating educational 
and control programs looking forward 
to the eventual eradication of foot rot. 
Several of the states that now have light 
infection were interested in such a pro- 
gram from a preventive standpoint. 
They want to avoid the experience of 
many of the states where foot rot is now 
the greatest obstacle to sheep produc- 
tion. 
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The Sheep Industry and Types 


FGHANISTAN has an_ estimated 
£4 livestock population of 25 million. 
Sheep and goats make up 87 per cent of 
this total. Over 41 per cent of the ex- 
port commodities of this country come 
from the products of the sheep industry. 


Sheep in Afghanistan can be classi- 
fied under three types: carpet, pelt and 
mutton sheep types. There are eight 
main breeds, six of which are fat-tailed 
and two are fat-rumped. 

Most of the flocks are managed on a 
migratory grazing basis with little or 
no supplementary feeding. Sheep are 
very hardy and can survive on scanty 
winter grazing, and are well adapted to 
travel long distances. 

Marco Polo on his way to Venice from 
China found a majestic wild sheep on 
Pamirs and described it in his trav- 
elogue. This sheep was later named 
after him as Ovis Polii and probably it 
is one of the ancestors of our present 
breeds of domesticated sheep. Even 
today when we travel along the histor- 
ical silk route in Badakhshan, Afghan- 
istan, we find equally interesting sheep 
breeds. 

Through a natural selection, and also 
with help from man, certain indigenous 
types and breeds of sheep have develop- 
ed in Afghanistan. 
do not have any records on the evolu- 


Unfortunately, we 
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By: A. S. DEMIRUREN 
Sheep and Wool Officer 
FAO, Afghanistan 


tion of the present breeds of sheep in 
Afghanistan. 

Sheep production has always been an 
important industry in Afghanistan. 
Sheep convert otherwise unused pasture 
grasses of this country into mutton, 
milk, pelt and wool which helps to feed 
and clothe the nation and it is also a 
principal source of income for millions 
of Afghans. The sheep industry not 
only provides mutton and fiber for in- 
ternal consumption but also produces 
valuable export commodities for this 
country. Over 41 per cent of the ex- 
port commodities of Afghanistan come 
from the products of the sheep industry. 


Geography and Climate 


Afghanistan is a kingdom in central 
Asia with an area of 270,000 square 
miles and with an estimated population 
of 12 million. 

The country presents a picture of 
mountain ranges which run from north- 
east to southwest. Pamirs, which enters 
the country at the Chinese border, and 
the Hindu Kush range form the back- 
bone of the country with an average 
height of 13,000 feet. 

In the north between the Hindu Kush 
and the Oxus river which form the 
border with the U.S.S.R., lie the fertile 
plains of Bactria. A system of rivers 
originates from the central plateau and 
flows towards lower elevations forming 


fertile valleys and plains around Herat, 
Kandahar, and Jelalabad. 

When irrigation water from dams, 
rivers, or “Karez” systems is not avail- 
able, desert conditions prevail; especial- 
ly in Seistan along the Pakistan and 
Iran borders. 

Afghanistan has a continental climate 
which is cold in winter and hot and dry 
in summer. Temperature range is from 

12° to 120° Fahrenheit. The average 
rainfall is 12 inches and most of it falls 
in March and April. 


Livestock Population in Afghanistan 


Estimated livestock population in 
Afghanistan! for the year 1954: 

Per Cent 
of Total 
55.59 
31.77 
7.94 
2.78 
1.15 
0.77 


Kind of animal Number 
LS eee as ..14,000,000 
Goats _ 8,000,000 
Cattle . 2,000,000 
Donkeys, 701,000 
Camels 230,000 
Horses 195,000 


Mules 


Indigenous Sheep Breeds and Types 


in Afghanistan 

The sheep breeds of 

‘Afghanistan Basic Economics Ministry 

of Finance, Directorate of Statistics and 
Planning, Kabul, December 31, 1955. 


indigenous 
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Breeds of Sheep in Afghanistan’ 


Afghanistan can be divided into three 
main types: 

I. Carpet wool type sheep (Ghiljai, 
Kandahari, Arabi, Baluchi, Gadic and 
Hazaragie breeds) 

TI. Pelt type sheep (Karakul breed) 

III. Mutton type sheep (Turki breed) 


Within these types there are two dis- 
tinctly separate tail formation groups— 
fat-tailed and fat-rumped breeds. Fat- 
tailed breeds are the Ghiljai, Kanda- 
hari, Karakul, Baluchi, Hazaragie and 
Gadic. Fat-rumped breeds are _ the 
Turki and Arabi. 


There is some overlapping and diffu- 
sion in the distribution of the breeds in 
the country. A distribution picture by 
province is given in the accompanying 
map. This is true for the winter period; 
in spring and summer flocks migrate to 
the summer grazing areas of Hazarajat, 
Sheva and Eysh. 


Description of the Afghan Sheep Breeds 
A. Fat-tailed Breeds 


Ghiljai Breed—Carpet or mixed wool 
type. Fleece is usually white; may also 
be reddish brown or black. White faced 
with brown or black spots on nose and 
around eyes. Ears may be white, black 
or brown. Ewes are hornless and rams 


"Based on The Sample Sheep and Wool 
Survey of Afghanistan made by the author 
during an assignment to the government of 
Afghanistan under the Expanded Technical 
Assistance Program (1956-57) of The Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations. 
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may have horns. 


Legs are white with 


black spots above hoofs; also white legs 
with black or brown spots. The sheep 
are fat-tailed with two slight lobes and 


a short tail in the middle. 


Fleece Fiber Composition: 


Ghiljai Fleece Fiber Types 


Wool 
Characteristics 
Average Amount 
% by weight..... 
Mean Fiber Diameter 
in microns ecsebacedlis 
Stretched Fiber Length 
in millimeters 


42.96 


48.38 


196.79 107.31 


Hair Colored Kemp 
Fibers Fibers Fibers Fibers 


3.04 1.82 
48.60 


59.50 


Skeletal Body Measurements?: 


Trunk 

Lengthé 
em. 
60.3 
68.0 
55.0 


Chest 
Widths 
em. 
iy & 
19.5 
13.5 


Chest 
Depth4 
em. 


Height at 
wither 
cm. 
60.9 
64.0 


54.5 


Average 
Maximum 
Minimum 


2Al1l the skeletal body measurements given 
represent data taken at random from 152 
flocks. From each flock two to six mature 
sheep were measured at random. 

3From the highest point of the wither 
vertically to the ground. 

+Vertical distance from wither to the ven- 
tral surface of the sternum immediately rear 
of the front legs. 

5Chest width of scapula. 

6From the front of scapula to pin bone. 
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Height at Chest Chest Trunk 

Rams wither Depth Width Length 
Age: 3-4 em. em. em. cm. 
Average 32.0 18.8 69.0 
Maximum 33.0 19.5 70.0 
Minimun .... 31.0 18.0 68.0 

Body Weights on Hoof 


August): 

Ewes: Age 3-4 
Average 
Maximum 53.6 
Minimum 31.4 


Fleece Weights 


..70.5 
(taken in 


Weight in Kilos 


42.2 


Greasy (12 months 


growth): 

Ewes: Age 3-4 
Average 
Maximum 3.682 
Minimum 0.960 


2. Kandahari Breed—Carpet or mixed 
wool type. Fleece color mostly white, 
also black, brown and of mixed colors. 
White faced with black spots on nose 
and around eyes. Black faced indivi- 
duals have white crown. Kandahari 
have the most unusual ear formation, 
which may be as small as 2 cms. and 
as long as 14 cms. Ewes are hornless, 
rams may have horns. 

Legs are white with black spots just 
above hoof. They are fat-tailed with two 
slight lobes with a short tail of about 
5 ems. in the middle of the lobes. 


Weight in Kilos 


2.224 


Fleece Fiber Composition: 

Kandahari Fleece Fiber Types 

Wool Hair Colored Kemp 

Characteristics Fibers Fibers Fibers Fibers 
Average Amount 
% by weight 
Mean Fiber Diameter 
in microns 
Stretched Fiber Length 
in millimeters 


Skeletal Body Measurements: 


Height at Chest Chest Trunk 
Ewes wither Depth Width Length 
Age: 4 cm. cm. em. cm. 
16.5 
17.5 62.0 
15.0 54.0 


40.01 41.47 14.34 


23.65 50.85 33.55 


132.90 204.74 168.97 


28.5 57.8 
30.0 
26.0 


Average 57.1 
Maximum 60.0 
Minimum 51.0 
Rams 
Age: 
Average 

Maximum 
Minimum 68.0 


3.Karakul Breed—Carpet or mixed 
wool type. Karakul lambs are killed at 
birth or soon after to produce the fa- 
mous Afghan lambskin pelts. Fleece 
color is black, reddish brown, gray and 
white. They are black or gray faced 
with long ears. Ewes mostly hornless 
individuals with scurs. Rams _ have 
Roman noses and powerful horns which 
curl down and out. Their legs are black 
or grey. Karakul have a long fat tail 
which is well let down. 


5 and up 
67.0 
72.5 


61.5 


20.0 
21.5 


18.5 


32.0 
32.5 


31.5 


68.3 
68.5 


Fleece Fiber Composition: 
Karakul Fleece Fiber Types 


Wool Hair Colored Kemp 
Characteristics Fibers Fibers Fibers Fibers 
Average Amount 
% by weight 
Mean Fiber Diameter 
in microns 
Stretched Fiber Length 
in millimeters 


55.37 1.54 


43.09 
25.13 47.87 all 


148.25 195.60 
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Skeletal Body Measurements: 


Ewes Height at Chest Chest Trunk 
Age: 5 Wither Depth Width Length 
and up " em. cm. em. 


32.0 18.3 70.9 
33.0 22.0 73.5 
30.0 16.5 67.5 


Average 
Maximum . 
Minimum 


Rams 
Age: 3-4 
Average 
Maximum 
Minimum : 

4. Baluchi Breed—Carpet or mixed 
wool type. Fleece is usually white, but 
sometimes black and brown. Head is 
black. They are also brown faced with 
white spots. They have long ears 10-14 
centimeters. Majority of the ewes are 
hornless, some with scurs. Rams may 
be with or without horns. Legs are 
usually black; may also be white with 
brown spots. They are fat-tailed with 
two slight lobes with a short tail in the 
middle. 


74.7 
80.5 
69.0 


20.7 
22.0 
20.0 


Fleece Fiber Composition: 


Baluchi Fleece Fiber Types 


Wool Hair Colored Kemp 


Characteristics Fibers Fibers Fibers Fibers 


Average Amount 
% by weight 


69.11 20.73 3.16 7.00 
Mean Fiber Diameter 

in microns i: Ree 
Stretched Fiber Length 
in millimeters - 


Skeletal Body Measurements: 


. 25.38 46.00 26.38 


56.09 


167.84 168.71 148.94 


Ewes Height at Chest Chest Trunk 
Age: 5 Wither Depth Width Length 
and up cm. cm. cm. cm. 
61.3 29.3 16.0 61.7 
62.5 29.5 17.0 65.0 
60.0 29.0 15.0 57.0 


Average 
Maximum 
Minimum 

5. Hazaragie Breed—Carpet or mixed 
wool type. The majority of the sheep 
have reddish brown fleeces; individuals 
with white fleece and brown belly. Head 
is usually brown, also blackfaced, horn- 
less. Legs are brown or black. They 
are fat-tailed with two slight lobes in 
the middle. 


Fleece Fiber Composition: 


Hazaragie Fleece Fiber Types 
Wool Hair Colored Kemp 
Characteristics Fibers Fibers Fibers Fibers 


Average Amount 
% by weight 50.48 all 
Mean Fiber Diameter 
in microns 

Stretched Fiber Length 
in millimeters 


44.83 all 


171.93 171.04 all 


Skeletal Body Measurements: 


Height at Chest Chest Trunk 
Ewes Wither Depth Width Length 
Age: mature cm. em. em. em. 
63.8 29.4 17.0 66.4 
68.0 32.0 19.0 70.0 
61.0 27.0 15.0 57.0 


Average 
Maximum 
Minimum 


Body Weight on Hoof 

(taken in August): 

Body Weight 
45.3 

38.7 

50.0 


in Kilos 


Average 
Maximum 
Minimum 


Greasy Fleece Weight 
(12 months growth): 


Fleece Weight in Kilos 
1.720 
2.590 
1.320 


Average 
Maximum 
Minimum 


6. Wakhan Gadic—Carpet or mixed 
wool type. The majority have white 
fleeces, but individuals with brown 
fleeces and of mixed colors are also 
found. White faced individuals as well 
as black and brown faced ones are com- 
mon. Rams have horns and ewes may 
or may not have horns. White faced 
individuals usually have white legs, 
although some may have brown legs. 
Brown faced individuals have brown 
legs. They are fat-tailed with a short 
tail appearance which is about 15 cm. 
long. 


Fleece Fiber Composition: 


Gadic Fleece Fiber Types 


: - Wool Hair Colored Kemp 
Characteristics Fibers Fibers Fibers Fibers 
Average Amount 
% by weight 


81.40 18.60 


Mean Fiber Diameter 


in microns ; 19.63 41.71 


Stretched Fiber Length 


in millimeters... 101.99 58.61 


Skeletal Body Measurements: 


Chest Trunk 
Width Length 
cm. em. 


14.8 54.7 
15.5 57.0 
13.5 50.5 


Height at Chest 
Ewes Wither Depth 
Age: mature cm. cm. 
26.0 
26.5 


24.5 


Average 
Maximum 
Minimum 


6A. Panjsher Gadic—Carpet or mixed 
wool type. The fleece on the majority 
of them is usually brown or black. They 


are usually blackfaced. Rams _ have 
strong Roman noses with powerful 
horns. Individuals may have short or 
long ears. Legs are usually black. They 
are fat-tailed with a short tail appear- 
ance. 


Skeletal Body Measurements: 


, Height at Chest Chest Trunk 
Ewes Wither Depth Width Length 
Age: 3 em. cm. em. em. 
Average 54.5 24.8 13.3 55.5 
Maximum 58.5 26.0 14.5 60.0 
Minimum 50.0 23.5 12.0 51.0 


Ram 


Age: 4 56.0 28.5 16.5 58.0 


B. Fat-Rumped Breeds 


1. Turki—The body covering of the 
Turki sheep very closely resembles that 
of wild sheep. Fibers are short and the 
fleece is made up mostly of kemp and 
fine undercoat. It has little commercial 
value. Fleece is usually brown. White 
individuals can also be seen. They are 
brown or black faced with strong Ro- 
man noses. Ewes are hornless and rams 
have horns. Legs are brown or black. 
They are fat-rumped with two lobes. 
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Fleece Fiber Composition: 


Turki Fleece Fiber Types 


Wool Hair Colored Kemp 


Characteristics Fibers Fibers Fibers Fibers 


Average Amount 

% by weight 

Mean Fiber Diameter 
in microns 


Stretched Fiber Length 
in millimeters 


all 42.93 


all 50.20 


Skeletal Body Measurements: 


Height at Chest Chest Trunk 

Wither Depth Width Length 
cm. em. cm. cm. 
75.9 33.2 18.5 72.8 
..95.0 40.0 24.0 84.0 
..70.0 31.0 16.5 64.0 


Ewes 

Age: mature 
Average 
Maximum 
Minimum .... 
Rams 

Age: mature 
Average 
Maximum 
Minimum .. 85.5 


72.0 
74.0 
70.0 


21.5 
22.0 
21.0 


37.0 
39.0 
35.0 


.-..86.5 
...87.5 


Turki is one of the world’s largest 
sheep. 


2. Arabi (Herat Province)—Carpet 
or mixed wool type. Fleece is usually 
white, also black and gray. Whitefaced 
individuals have white faces with black 
noses. Some with black or brown face 
with white crown. They have long ears 
and are hornless. Legs may be white, 
brown or black. They are fat-rumped 
with two lobes. 


Fleece Fiber Composition: 


Arabi Fleece Fiber Types 


Wool Hair Colored Kemp 


Characteristics Fibers Fibers Fibers Fibers 


Average Amount 
a. ena en 45.83 51.32 
Mean Fiber Diameter 
in microns 

Stretched Fiber Length 
in millimeters 


1.93 0.92 


.. 24.00 50.90 36.12 


137.81 206.76 164.89 61.62 


Skeletal Body Measurements: 


Height at Chest Chest Trunk 
Ewes Wither Depth Width Length 
Age: 3 em. cm. cm. cm. 


66.0 31.0 18.7 66.7 
..68.0 31.5 19.5 72.0 
Minimum .--...64.5 30.5 18.0 63.0 
2A. Arabi (Kataghan and Bamyan 
Area, sometimes also called Turki)— 
Carpet or mixed wool type. Fleece is 
black or brown and also white with 
brown tips. Head is very similar to 
Turki; usually black or brown faced 
individuals with white face can be seen. 
They have the same strong Roman nose 
of the Turki and are hornless. Legs are 
black or brown. They are fat-rumped. 


Average 
Maximum . 


Skeletal Body Measurements: 


Height at Chest Chest 
Ewes Wither Depth Width 
Age: mature cm. cm. cm, 
..64.4 29.4 16.6 
67.5 33.5 21.0 
58.0 24.0 12.0 


Average ......... 
Maximum 
Minimum ......... 
Rams 

Age: mature 
Average 
Maximum ..........77 
Minimum ... 


July, 1961 


Sheep Management Practices in 
Afghanistan 


Sheep flocks in Afghanistan are main- 
tained on natural grasses and shrubs. 
The sheep industry is very old and for 
centuries nomadic tribes grazed their 
customary summer and winter ranges 
continuously without improvement and 
consequently, most grazing areas are 
overgrazed. At present, summer grazing 
is adequate but one of the main prob- 
lems of the sheep industry is poor win- 
ter ranges and lack of the hay and other 
supplementary winter feeding. 


The average flock has 500 to 600 ewes 
and five to six rams. Each flock also con- 
tains 10 to 70 head of black “Vatani” 
goats. Tribal flocks are usually herded 
in groups of seven to 40 flocks. 


Rams are put into the flocks between 
September 15 to October 20 and they are 
kept in the flocks during winter. In 
most flocks, one ram is kept for each 
100 ewes although some may have two 
rams for each 100 ewes. The majority 
of the sheep flocks lamb in March. Esti- 
mated average lambing percentage is 66, 
and it varies from 50 to 80 per cent. In 
wool production regions, ewe lambs are 
kept for replacements and ram lambs 
are sold seven to 10 months old. In pelt 
production regions, Karakul ram lambs 
are killed for pelt as soon as they are 
born. 


Sheep in Afghanistan may be shorn 
twice or once, depending on the local 
custom. Spring shearing is usually done 
in May and fall shearing in September. 


A good number of the sheep flocks 
are herded by the nomad tribesmen who 
follow the centuries old sheep trails 
with their flocks and manage them with 
a skill handed down from father to son. 
Their families follow them with their 
camel caravans which carry their tents 
and belongings. 


There also are shepherds who work 
for the flock owners. There may be one 
or two shepherds for a flock of 600 ewes. 
Flocks usually have dogs which are for 
protection rather than to work sheep. 
Usually several bands are herded close 
to each other so that shepherds keep 
each other company on the lonely sheep 
trails and highlands. 

Acknowledgment: The author wishes to 
acknowledge the support and cooperation 
of the government of Afghanistan and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations for this contribution. 


In Memoriam... 


Arthur S. Boyd 


RTHUR Stanley Boyd, 74, one of the 

prominent agricultural industry 
men of the Northwest died recently in 
Portland, Oregon. 

Mr. Boyd was born in Coshocton, 
Ohio, March 23, 1887. He moved to 
Oregon in 1912, where he homesteaded 
in the Lookout Mountain area. He was 
married to Sarah A. Miller in Baker in 
1919. 

Mr. Boyd was a sheep buyer, feeder 
and wool dealer and had been a wool 
buyer for Draper & Company, Boston, 
for 33 years. He was a member of both 
the Oregon Wool Growers Association 
and the California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. 

In recent years the Boyd operation 
has pioneered advanced lamb feeding 
methods and last season had the unique 
distinction of scoring perfect in grade 
of a carload to the exclusive California 
trade. In his wool buying work he was 
widely known throughout all of the 
northwestern states. 

The National Wool Grower extends 
— sympathy to his bereaved fam- 
ily. 


Texas Wool Show 


Results Given 


— of the grand champion fleece 
award at the 1961 Texas Purebred 
Sheep Breeders Association wool show 
held in Brownwood, Texas, May 17, was 
W. L. (Tom) Davis, Sonora. Taking the 
reserve grand champion honors was 
Chris Berger, Sonora. 

Other awards were: 

Champion and reserve champion Ram- 
bouillet fleece: W. L. (Tom) Davis, 
Sonora. 

Champion Delaine Merino fleece: 
Chris Berger, Sonora. 

Reserve champion Delaine Merino 
fleece: Secor Bros., Ingram. 

Champion and reserve champion dual- 
purpose fleece (Columbia): L. A. Nor- 
dan, Boerne. 

Champion medium wool fleece (Suf- 
folk): Glenn and Roger Sanders, Mullin. 

Reserve champion medium wool fleece 
(Suffolk): Harrison Davis, Dorchester. 

Champion and _ reserve champion 
range or commercial fleece: Chris Ber- 
ger, Sonora. 

Premier exhibitor trophy winner: 
Chris Berger, Sonora. 
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Panel participants, |. to r.: Chas. Schreiner, III, Texas; Dr. Delwin Stevens, Wyoming; M. P. Espil, Arizona; William McKerrow, 


Wisconsin; R. C. 
California and George Scott, Colorado. 


Actual Figures: 
Cost Squeeze Tightens on Sheep Industry 


Production figures reveal losses in most sheep enterprises 


66YW/HAT can we do to make the sheep industry profitable?” 

The final panel discussion at the 96th annual con- 
vention of the National Wool Growers Association was de- 
voted to this question. Actual costs of production figures 
in their states were presented by the following panel 
members: M. P. Espil, Arizona; Joe Mendiburu, California; 
George Scott, Colorado; R. C. Rich, Idaho; Charles Schreiner, 
III, Texas; Arthur Smith, Utah; William A. McKerrow, Wis- 
consin; and Dr. Delwin Stevens, Wyoming. H. J. Devereaux, 
Rapid City, South Dakota served as panel moderator. 

Cost figures generally portrayed a dark financial picture 
as can be seen from the charts which follow. Costs were for 
the most part higher than total income. With only two excep- 
tions each state checked showed losses to the producers. 
These were the states of Texas and Arizona. However, to 
date in 1961 producers in these states have been selling their 
lambs around $4 to $5 below last year’s prices. Therefore, it 
seems likely that these states will show nothing but losses 
this year. 

George Scott, in presenting Colorado production cost 
figures from 19 outfits running 45,000 sheep, said the average 
investment per ewe in that state falls between the range of 
$77.48 and $171.96. The interest on the investment would 
amount to $6.25; depreciation on machinery, equipment, 
property, etc., $2.96; taxes, $1.25 per ewe; labor, $4.28 per 
producing ewe; feed purchased or raised, $5.86; other ex- 
penses such as trucks, machinery, truck hire, camp supplies, 
shearing, grazing fees, trapping, marketing expense, elec- 
tricity, insurance, veterinary supplies, $3.89, or a total of 
$24.49 (the range is from $18.05 to $33.34). This does not 
include reseeding and forage development or fencing. 

Mr. Scott said to offset this, Colorado sheepmen would 
have to sell a 100 per cent lamb crop weighing an average 
of 85 pounds for 20 cents a pound, plus another 20 per cent 
to be retained as replacements. Or, in other words, a 120 per 
cent lamb crop. He would also have to sell 10 pounds of wool 
at 62 cents for a total of $6.20 and receive $1.50 from his 
old ewes per producing ewe to bring the total income to 
$24.70, or a figure which would offset these expenses. For 
the two years covered in the study, average Colorado lambing 
percentage has been at 100 per cent, or 20 per cent short of 
that required to break even, and slaughter lambs have sold 
considerably under the 20 cents required. 
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Rich, Idaho (at podium); H. J. Devereaux, South Dakota (moderator); Arthur Smith, Utah; Joe Mendiburu, 


Arthur Smith said that budget increases in Utah for 
operating costs for the past five years, without the purchase 
of rams or replacement ewes, has been from 15 to 25 per 
cent, and the prices received by producers for their com- 
modities has gone down to the point where producers are 
largely operating below actual costs. Five years ago, he 
said, a large percentage of the sheepmen could and did pay 
their loans in full at the end of the wool and lamb marketing 
season and had a cash balance to call their own, if only 
for a short time. Now, he stated, many have been forced 
to obtain loans on real estate to supplement the costs of 
their operating expenses and have to depend on their operat- 
ing budget to make principal and interest payments on real 
estate in addition to payments on fixed operating expenses. 

Dr. Stevens reported that with the lower prices received 
in 1960, not taking into account the increase in labor costs, 
the average return on investment in Wyoming was reduced 
from 1.9 per cent for 1959 to zero in 1960. In addition, the 
average return on labor for 1960 was 50 cents per head rather 
than the $1 allowed in 1959. 

While at this writing the figures for Wisconsin are not 
available in chart form, Mr. McKerrow reported that the 
total average cost of maintaining a ewe in Wisconsin for 
one year is $23.33. 

This figure includes, depreciation, taxes and interest, 
shearing, ram costs, housing and equipment costs not includ- 
ing fencing, miscellaneous expenses and labor. 

Mr. McKerrow said he would hesitate to give an income 
figure because of the great variation between one operator 
and another. However, he went on, using 1960 prices for 
lambs and wool, he felt sure the figures would bear out the 
fact that it wasn’t a very profitable year for Wisconsin 
sheepmen. 

He suggested a goal of 175 per cent lamb crop at each 
weaning time as a means of increasing returns to sheepmen 
in the farm flock areas. 

Mr. Scott felt that management is the area where the 
sheep industry must look for a reduction in costs. He pointed 
out that there were good managers and poor managers and it 
was most essential to become a more efficient manager. He 
also saw an area of improvement in the quality of lamb and 
wool through testing programs and better selection and 
breeding. 


The National Wool Grower 
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THE INTESTINAL THREADWORM 














Eighth of a Series of Articles on Internal Parasites of Sheep 


By: JAMES H. TURNER, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 
Beltsville Parasitological Laboratory, ADP, ARS, Beltsville, Md. 


NE of the most common nematodes 
parasitic in sheep is the intestinal 
threadworm, Strongyloides papillosus. 
The natural hosts of this worm are sheep, 
goats, cattle and certain wild ruminants. 
Rabbits and man can be infected experi- 
mentally. Other species of Strongyloides 
have been reported from amphibians, rep- 
tiles, birds and mammals. It is the 
smallest worm parasitizing the small 
intestine of sheep; a mature adult is 
about one-eighth inch long. Threadworms 
establish infections easily and most sheep 
harbor them at one time or another dur- 
ing their lives. Although this parasite 
was described in 1856, only recently has 
its capacity to produce disease been 
demonstrated experimentally in sheep. 
Life History 
Strongyloides papillosus differs from 
other roundworms infecting sheep in 
having (1) two methods of completing its 
life cycle, and (2) no parasitic males 
(Fig. 1). The embryonated eggs are dis- 
charged with the droppings of infected 
animals and give rise to free-living larvae 
that can develop into (1) free-living adult 
males and females that mate and produce 
eggs that eventually become larvae in- 
fective to sheep, or (2) larvae that are 
directly infective to sheep. To obtain 
infective larvae by means of the indirect 
life cycle from eggs of parasitic females 
requires about 60 hours. To obtaiti them 
directly from these eggs requires about 
28 to 36 hours. These larvae are not 
protected by a sheath and normally in- 
fect sheep by actively penetrating the 
skin. They may also be ingested with 
forage. On entering the body of the 
sheep, they penetrate the walls of the 
blood vessels, are carried to the lungs 
by the circulating blood, break out of the 
capillaries into the air sacs, are coughed 
up, swallowed, and reach egg-laying ma- 
turity in the small intestine about nine 
days later. The entire life cycle requires 
less than two weeks. 
The Disease—Strongyloidiasis 
Deaths of lambs from _ naturally- 
acquired strongyloidiasis have been re- 
ported,! but much of our knowledge of 
this condition has been obtained from 
experimental work. Infections with 
100,000 to one million larvae have proved 
fatal to young lambs in 13 to 41 days.? 
The period of survival was directly re- 
lated to the number of larvae adminis- 
tered. Hive-like eruptions may occur on 
the skin as a result of repeated exposures 
to infective larvae. Migrating thread- 
worm larvae cause hemorrhages and 
inflammation in the lungs in early stages 
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Figure 1. Life cycle of Strongyloides papillosus: (1) Third-stage infective larva; (2) 
third-stage parasitic larva from lungs; (3) fourth-stage parasitic larva from intestine; 
(4) adult female from intestine; (5) embryonated egg; (6) newly hatched first-stage 
larva; (7) free-living adult female; (8) free-living adult male; (9) egg; and (10) 
newly hatched first-stage larva of free-living generation. (Drawn by J. C. Hwang after 


Basir*) Reproduced by permission of Vet. 


of the infection and may increase the 
susceptibility of the lamb to invasion 
by other disease agents. Severe inflam- 
mation of the anterior part of the small 
intestine resulting in the secretion of a 
copious catarrhal exudate commonly 
occurs in severe infections beginning 
about the fourteenth day after infection. 
This interferes markedly with the normal 
digestive processes. Typical signs of the 
disease are loss of appetite, loss of body 
weight, anemia, weakness, difficult res- 
piration, diarrhea and excessive urina- 
tion. Non-fatal infections usually run 
their course in seven or eight weeks and 
confer a strong resistance to further 
infection.® 
Distribution and Control 

Intestinal threadworms are widely dis- 
tributed throughout the sheep producing 
areas of the world in spite of the fact that 
the infective larvae are very susceptible 
to destruction by unfavorable climatic 
conditions that would not affect en- 
sheathed larvae of other nematodes. 


Med. 


Large accumulations of larvae do not 
occur on pasture during the summer, and 
winter temperatures in the temperate 
zones are generally too low to permit 
the development of infective larvae. 
However, the mild weather of early 
spring and early autumn are usually fa- 
vorable for the development of these 
parasites. Acute ovine strongyloidiasis 
is most likely to occur during these pe- 
riods. During these seasons of the year, 
lambs should not be concentrated on one 
area for more than 10 days. Keeping 
sheep on a high plane of nutrition by sup- 
plementing the forage with hay and con- 
centrates when the pasture becomes short 
will increase their resistance to thread- 
worms and to other helminth parasites to 
which they may be exposed. 
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48.88 cents (with 3 per cent dock on 
untagged wool); Cassia County 4314 


Stocks Decline As Wool Sells cuts testo Piver ct of fee Ae 


June 23, 1961 


HE tempo of activity in the wool 
market during the month of June 
slowed down somewhat due to a substan- 
tial clean-up of wool in April and May. 


There are all sorts of estimates of the 
amount of wool still in original hands. 
Some place this figure at 60 per cent— 
others at 65 per cent and still others at 
70 per cent. But whatever the actual 
figure, it does not add up to a lot of wool 
—considerably less than one million clean 
pounds. Some market reporters say that 
if business improves in the fall as pre- 
dicted, wool buyers will have to turn to 
foreign markets for their supplies. 

On the foreign scene, Japan has con- 
tinued to dominate the Australian mark- 
ets with the Continent in the second 
slot. Both the Cape and New Zealand 
are closed—with the Cape reopening in 
August and New Zealand in October. 


Topmaking Industry Busy 


In Boston the topmaking industry is 
currently in the midst of one of the 
busiest seasons it has had for a number 
of years. Combing plants are running 
at full capacity. Customers are clamber- 
ing for deliveries and making new pur- 
chases at the same time. Shipping 
continues as the major feature and it is 
reported that some spinners are tempo- 
rarily running seven days a week, mean- 
ing they need top faster than originally 
scheduled. 


Fall business projections of topmakers’ 
customers have fallen short and this is 
attributed as one of the reasons for the 
delivery squeeze. 

As reported elsewhere in this issue, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced the average price for the 1960 
marketing year as 42.0 cents. This means 
incentive payments will amount to 47.6 
per cent of the dollar returns each pro- 
ducer received from the sale of shorn 
wool. It is expected that payments will 
be made in July. 

The rate of weekly consumption of 
apparel class wool registered an increase 
during April, according to a report re- 
leased by the U. S. Census Bureau. April 
consumption averaged 5,167,000 pounds 
per week, compared with 5,004,000 
pounds weekly in the same period a 
year ago and 4,519,000 weekly in March, 
1961. 


26 


County 11,000 fleeces at 44.68 cents. 


Out of First Hands ernie. 


Early in the month 40,000 pounds, 
Western Wool Sales and Contracting mostly fine, brought $1.10 clean basis 
f.o.b. Boston, while 38,000 pounds fine 
CALIFORNIA to three-eighths, mostly fine and half 
blood, brought 46.75 cents, extremely 
fine light shrinking. Another 62,000 
pounds mixed fine and half blood, fairly 
light shrinking, sold for 43.25 to 44 
cents and 440,000 pounds, mostly mixed 
fine and half blood with moderate 
shrink, brought 40 to 43 cents. A lot 
of 36,000 pounds fine and half blood 
with moderately heavy shrink sold for 
36.75 to 38 cents. 
The Glasgow pool consisting of — 
60,000 pounds, fine and half blood, sold 
IDAHO for 40 cents. The Townsend pool of 
The following pool sales were re- approximately 60,000 pounds, fine and 
ported during the month: Fremont half blood, brought 41.69 cents, while 
County, 47.31 cents; Custer County around Melville 15,000 pounds of fine, 


Early in the month in Humboldt 
County two clips of 12 months’ wool sold 
for 55 and 5514 cents. A clip of lamb’s 
wool brought 45 cents. Three carloads 
of 12 months’ wool sold for 54 cents 
with 47 cents being paid for lamb’s wool. 

In Sonoma County 3,300 fleeces of 12 
months’ wool brought 5414 cents. In 
Modoc County 43 cents was paid for 
50,000 pounds and several small lots 
have brought 40 cents per pound. 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
WEEK ENDING JUNE 23, 1961 
Clean Basis Grease Equivalents Based Upon 
Prices Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 
%o % % 
GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 

Fine: 64s and Finer 
Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple...... $1.16—1.22 56 $ 51— .54 59 $ 48—. 64 $ .42—. 


*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 1.10—1.15 55 50— 52 60 .44—. 65 .39—. 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing.. 1.05—1.10 56 .46— .49 61 Al— . 66 .36—. 


One-half Blood: 60s-62s 
Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 1.10—1.15 51 .54— .56 54 .b1—. 57 .47—. 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing. 1.05—1.10 52 50— 538 55 A7—. 58 .44—. 


Three-Eighths Blood: 56s-58s 
Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple......1.05—1.10 48 55— .57 51 .52— . 54 .48—. 
*Ave. Fr. Combing 1.00—1.05 49 51— .54 A8— . 55. 


One-Quarter Blood: 50s-54s 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple....... 1.00—1.05 .54— .57 .52— . 
*Ave. Fr. Combing .95—1.00 .50— .53 49— . 
*Low-quarter Blood (46s-48s) .95—1.00 .56— .59 54— . 
*Common & Braid: 36s-44s .85— .90 51— .54 49— . 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 64s and Finer 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 1.08—1.14 57 A7— 49 59 .44—. 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 1.00—1.05 59 42— 438 61 .39—. 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 





Fine: 64s and Finer 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple....... 1.20—1.25 .55— .58 .50— .53 A6— . 
Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing.......... 1.15—1.20 .52— .54 AT— .49 A2— . 

*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing... 1.10—1.15 A7— .49 438— .45 .329—. 

Eight Months (1” and over) 1.10—1.15 .50— .52 .46— .48 A8— . 
*Fall (%” and over) .95—1.00 42— .44 .29— 41 .36— . 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the Intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 

(2) Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 
heavier in shrinkage. 

(3) In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
been converted to grease basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for 
various shrinkages quoted. Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 

*Estimated price. No sale reported. 
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half blood and three-eighths was esti- 
mated to cost about $1.15 clean deliv- 
ered East. In the Lewiston area fine and 
half blood original bag wools brought 
40 cents; and in Ingomar 8,000 pounds 
of fine and half blood sold at 42 cents. 

The following sales were reported 
toward midmonth: Martinsdale area 
1,100 fleeces, 3634 cents per pound; 
Highwood area, 400 fleeces, 40 cents per 
pound; 2,200 fleeces in the Malta area 
at 44 cents; 2,700 fleeces in the Saco 
area, at 41 cents per pound. Around 
Chinook, 1,500 fleeces sold for 43 cents 
and 3,500 in the Stanford area at 4634 
cents. 

The Carbon County pool of approxi- 
mately 150,000 pounds mixed fine, half 
and three-eighths sold at 40 cents 
grease f.o.b. In the High Line area 
about 64,000 pounds bulk fine and half 
blood brought 41 to 44 cents; while a 
car of bulk fine original bag wool sold 
at an estimated clean cost of $1.10 de- 
livered Boston. Around Great Falls 
15,000 pounds bulk fine and half blood 
ranged from 36.75 cents for heavy 
shrinking to 40 cents for moderate 
shrinking wools. At Deer Lodge and 
Dillon 55,000 pounds fine and half blood 
brought 43 cents. At Glendive 11,000 
pounds bulk fine and half blood brought 
41 cents. Around Miles City 25,000 
pounds heavy shrinking bulk fine and 
half blood sold at 38 cents, and about 
180,000 pounds of moderate shrinking 
fine and half blood brought 40 to 42.25 
cents. 

NEW MEXICO 


Little stocks are available in the Ros- 
well area. In Albuquerque latter shorn 
wools—2 million pounds—are now com- 
ing into the warehouse and will be of- 
fered for sale some time in August. 
Some sales of Navajo wools are reported 
at 30 to 34 cents f.o.b. 


OREGON 


In the eastern part of the state bulk 
quarterblood range wool sold at 48 cents 
grease basis; while other range clips 
moved in a range of 42.5 to 46 cents. 
These were bulk fine wools with some 
half and three-eighths. Medium grade 
farm wools sold at 42 to 43 cents, while 
Valley wools brought 43 to 45 cents. A 
small clip of light shrinking wool 
brought up to 52 cents. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Approximately 90 per cent of the wool 
in the range area has been shorn. Most 
of the 12 month wool is going at 42 to 
46 cents per pound, grease basis. Prob- 
ably a million pounds of wool has sold 
during June. Most of the growers 
sheared in April and May and there is 
very little wool left to be shorn. Some 
of the local wool is now going on con- 
signment basis due to current relative- 
ly weak market. 
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UTAH 


1961 wools are fairly well cleaned up. 
Some 300,000 pounds sold in eastern 
Utah during June at 35 to 41% cents. 


TEXAS 


A Boston topmaker reportedly bought 
around half a million pounds at 
something between $1.15 and $1.20. 
The amount of Texas wool remaining 
unsold is very small. Estimates on the 
amount of remaining 12 months’ wool 
range from 10 to 14 million pounds. 
Total 12 months’ clip this year was esti- 
mated at close to 50 million pounds 
grease. In San Angelo two sales were 
made consisting of 160,000 pounds each, 
12 months wool, ranging mostly from 
48 to 51 cents per pound with light clips 
bringing 53 cents and some less de- 
sirable lots in the low 40’s. 


WYOMING 


Early in the month several clips were 
sold in the Big Horn Basin at prices 
ranging from 3314 to 40 cents for one 
clip. One heavy clip sold at 31 cents. 
Other clips were sold on a clean basis 
landed Boston core test—two at $1.05, 
one at $1.09 and two at $1.10. Some of 
the smaller range clips around Rock 
Springs sold at from 40 to 42 cents. 
Around Lovell 15,000 pounds, fine and 
half blood, sold at 40 cents grease basis. 


The largest and one of the choicest clips 
in the state—60-62’s—sold to Burling- 
ton Mills at $1.113 clean basis landed 
Boston, coretest. Some clips sold around 
Kemmerer at 3634, 3714, 38% and 39 
cents. Some wools around Casper, re- 
ported to be heavier than normal, are 
continuing to sell in the range of from 
36 to 40 cents. 

A clip of approximately 120,000 
pounds sold for 34 cents at a sealed bid 
sale in Casper. 

FLEECE WOOL STATES 

Some pools in Pennsylvania sold as 
follows: 40,000 pounds at 55.37 cents; 
80,000 pounds at 55.16 cents; 25,000 
pounds at 53.20 cents; 21,000 pounds at 
54.11 cents; 34,000 pounds at 55.12 cents 
and 11,500 pounds at 54.8 cents. 

Country buyers were paying around 
45 cents in Missouri, Illinois and Iowa, 
and 50 cents for lighter shrinking wools 
with a percentage of fine and half blood 
in Kentucky. Practically all medium 
wools in Ohio and Pennsylvania were 
out of growers’ hands. 

At midmonth our informant in the 
Midwest advises that prices in the fleece 
or farming areas of South Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Iowa and Nebraska have de- 
clined from 4 to 6 cents per pound and 
the range of prices is now from 38 to 
41 cents. 


Wool Industry Hits Impasse With 
State Department Officials 


OOL textile industry representatives 
were greatly disappointed on June 
20 as they hit an impasse after a brief- 
ing session with George Ball, Undersec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs. 
This meeting followed a briefing for 
cotton industry representatives on June 
19. 

The State Department flatly stated 
it was opposed to unilateral quotas and 
that the cotton textile problem would 
be worked out separately from those for 
wool and man-made fibers. 

Mr. Ball made it clear that the forth- 
coming international textile conference 
will be limited to cotton textiles and 
apparel because informal talks with other 
countries had indicated that wider talks 
—including woolen and man-made tex- 
tiles and apparel—were not feasible. 

Mr. Ball further indicated there was 
little hope of the State Department tak- 
ing any action on woolen fabrics and 
that the only hope for the industry would 
be through the industry-wide petition to 
the Office of Civilian and Defense Mob- 
ilization. 

Representing the wool growers at the 
meeting were NWGA Executive Secre- 
tary Edwin E. Marsh and Montana Wool 


Growers Secretary Everett E. Shuey. 

Textile industry representatives issued 
a joint statement calling the State De- 
partment’s program piecemeal, complete- 
ly unsatisfactory, unacceptable and 
unrealistic. The statement called for ac- 
tion on all fibers, a rollback of imports 
instead of using the 1960 level and “‘clos- 
est consultation and technical guidance 
with the industry.” 

On June 22 a petition was circulated 
on Capitol Hill urging President Ken- 
nedy to abandon the forthcoming inter- 
national conference. Other Senators and 
Congressmen are picking up the cudgel 
and speaking out against Mr. Ball’s pro- 
gram, charging that instead of aiding 
the textile industry, the program can do 
nothing but injure it. 

In a strong floor speech, Senator Strom 
Thurmond (South Carolina) pledged his 
“utmost efforts” to win quotas for the 
textile and other industries which he 
said are being sacrificed by the State 
Department to appease foreign nations. 
He said when the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act comes up for extension 
next year he will try to get provisions 
included that will insure more Congres- 
sional control over trade programs. 
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Indiana Revises Careass 
Wether Show 


HE Hoosier Quality Lamb Show to 

be held at the Indiana State Fair on 
August 30, 1961 has been revised. The 
principle revisions include a change in 
the on-foot show from a breed basis to 
a weight basis with all breeds compet- 
ing together, a change in evaluating the 
final placing from a live to a carcass 
basis and a change in the loin eye 
standards. 

For the past two years, the wethers 
have been exhibited in four on-foot 
classes; those sired by Hampshires, 
Shropshire and Southdown rams _ in 
three classes and a fourth class for 
wethers sired by rams of all other 
breeds. The new classification will in- 
clude weights of 85 pounds and under, 
providing the wethers grade U. S. good 
or better, 86 to 95 pounds, 95 to 105 
pounds and 106 pounds and over. The 
carcass from the top five lambs in each 
on-foot class or a total of 20 will be cut 
into six wholesale cuts, the leg, loin, 
hotel rack, shoulder, breast and flank 
and shank, and the value per hundred 
pounds of carcass weight will be de- 
termined for each lamb. In addition the 
judges will select 20 more carcasses 
which will be evaluated in a similar 
manner. From these 40 carcasses the 
top 20 will be placed on their carcass 
value. 

Adjustments in the carcass value will 
be made for loin eye size and fat cover- 
ing at the twelfth rib. Credit will be 
given for carcasses having over 4.4 
square inches of loin eye per hundred 
pounds of carcass weight and deduc- 
tions will be made for those having less 
than this amount. In a similar manner 
carcasses with more than .4 or less than 
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Marshall Hughes 
Colorado 


Joe Mendiburu 
California 


J. W. Gray 
Mississippi 


Don Tavenner 
Montana 


Chas. Schreiner, II! 
Texas 


Martin Tennant 
South Dakota Utah 
.25 of an inch of fat will receive deduc- 
tions in their carcass value. Those 
within this range will have no deduc- 
tions made. These adjustments empha- 
size the importance of a large amount 
of lean meat with a minimum of fat and 
will help to improve consumer accept- 
ance of lamb meat. 

In the past, the final placings were 
made on the value per hundred pounds 
of live lamb, but this can be adversely 
affected by dressing percentage or other 
environmental factors, so that the in- 
herited characters of meatiness and pro- 
portion of weight in the cuts of higher 
value is not given proper credit. 

Nearly one hundred wethers have 
been exhibited in this contest in each 
of the past two years. All wethers must 
be shorn prior to the contest, so that 
the maximum educational value will be 
obtained. Breeders are using this con- 
test to help identify breeding stock 
which will produce better quality lambs 
for the markets of the East and Mid- 
west. 

—H. D. McCormick, President 
Indiana Sheep Breeders’ Association 


California Sheepmen 
Slate Lamb Marketing 
Meet 


— by severe economic problems 
this year, California sheepmen have 
scheduled a two-day all business lamb 
marketing conference in San Francisco, 
Aug. 10 and 11. 

All sheepmen and others interested 


Stanley C. Ellison 
Nevada 


Welby Aagard 


ieee 
H. D. McCormick 
Indiana 


Wilbur F. Wilson 
Idaho 


Ken Johnson 
Oregon 


W. E. Overton 
New Mexico 


Joseph M. Donlin 
Wyoming 


Parm Dickson 
Washington 


are urged to attend the meeting at which 
nothing will be discussed except ways 
to overcome prevailing lamb marketing 
problems and put more lamb on the 
nation’s dinner tables. 

The occasion will be the 101st an- 
nual convention of the California Wool 
Growers Association which will be held 
at the Sheraton Palace Hotel. 

The usual convention format has been 
cast aside because of the sheepmen’s 
dire economic problems in favor of an 
all business conference focussed on 
those problems. 

The program will open Thursday, 
August 10, with an economic analysis 
of the present lamb marketing situation 
by Dr. G. Alvin Carpenter, extension 
economist, University of California 
Agricultural Extension Service, Berke- 
ley. Dr. Carpenter recently gave nine 
different reasons why California lambs 
have sold under heavy pressure at low 
prices this year. 

His outline will be followed by two 
panel discussions on Thursday and an- 
other on Friday, August 11, each panel 
devoted to one major aspect of the lamb 
marketing problem. 

The three panel discussions will cover 
these questions: 

How can lamb more successfully com- 
pete with other meats in the retail 
trade? 

What can be done to help California 
sheep producers regain the important 
eastern markets for their lamb, lost this 
year for the first time? 

What can be done to curb imports of 
lamb from New Zealand and Australia? 

Increased supplies of beef, veal and 
poultry at lower prices this year have 
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been a major factor in the lamb squeeze, 
according to Dr. Carpenter. He gave as 
other reasons for low lamb prices a 
large increase in lamb slaughter since 
May 1960; a larger crop of spring lambs 
this year, many of which were forced 
to market early by drought and lack of 
feed; an insufficient price spread which 
prevented California lambs from reach- 
ing the New York market; earlier mar- 
keting of the Texas lamb crop in 
competition with California and com- 
petition from imported lamb in major 
eastern markets. 

Each panel will be comprised of rep- 
resentative producers, feeders, packers 
and university experts who will try to 
dispel some of the clouds which darken 
the future of the California lamb busi- 
ness. 

Every sheepman interested in the 
preservation of the sheep industry 
should not fail to attend this crucial 
two-day all lamb marketing conference. 
—Joe Mendiburu, President 

California Wool Growers Association 


New Mexico Board Fears 
Implications of Shearing 
Proposal 


HE month of June continues to be 

dry, generally speaking. Some parts, 
however, have had a little rain, but not 
enough to do much good. Reports have 
been coming in of a good percentage of 
lambs docked. Most sheepmen are re- 
porting over 100 per cent. 

The board of directors of the New 
Mexico Wool Growers met in special 
session June 8 to discuss the proposed 
amendment by the CIO-AFL to put a 
minimum of 35-cents-per-head shearing 
fee on sheep. The board directed its 
officers to oppose the amendment, as it 
felt that this was just an effort of the 
labor unions to get a foot in the door 
for further legislation to have organized 
labor on the farms and ranches of the 
United States. 

The board also voted unanimously to 
oppose the Cochrane-Freeman omnibus 
farm bill because it gives the Secretary 
of Agriculture too much power, and 
would put all farm programs into pol- 
itics, and also because the board felt 
that we want less government inter- 
ference, not more, in our business. 

—W. E. Overton, President 
New Mexico Wool Growers, Inc. 


Moisture Proves Big 


Help For Texas Ranges 


I am very pleased to report that our 
Texas rangelands are in a much 
improved condition following recent 
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rains. Moisture was reported over a 
wide area of our sheep and goat coun- 
try which should prove very beneficial 
as we go into the summer months. 

July 8, 9 and 10 have been selected 
as dates for our annual Miss Wool of 
Texas contest and pageant in San 
Angelo, Texas. Plans are being made 
for increased participation from various 
population areas of the state in this 
year’s contest. Also, plans are being 
considered for an expanded mohair 
promotion program. 

December 10-13 has been selected for 
our annual convention which will be 
held in Fort Worth at the Hotel Texas. 
Members of other state associations are 
invited to mark these dates on their 
calendars and plan to be with us. 

The quarterly meeting of the asso- 
ciation was held in Del Rio June 16-17. 
Primary concern in our discussions 
were the lamb market and efforts to seek 
extension of the National Wool Act. A 
review of state legislative work also 
occupied the attention of several com- 
mittees. 

—Chas. Schreiner III, President 
Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers 
Association 


Sheep Outlook In Idaho 
Extremely Discouraging 


Y the time this article reaches the 
growers, all of you will have re- 





1961 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION EVENTS 
August 16-17: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
January 21-24, 1962: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 

July 19-21: Colorado Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Denver, Colorado. 

August 10-11: California Wool Growers’ Convention, 
San Fran . California. 

November 12-14: Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Boise, Idahe. 

November 12-14: Washington Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 

November 19-21: Oregon Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Portland, Oregon. 

December 7-9: Utah Wool Growers’ 
Lake City, Utah. 

January 21-24, 1962: National Wool Growers’ Cen- 
vention, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

— 24-27, 1962: American National Cattlemen’s 


ention, Tampa, Florida. 
pdreaey 4-6, i962! New Mexico Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
SALES 
July 15: Rankin Club Lamb & Dorset Ram Sale, 
Abilene, Texas. 
porte _" Nevada Ram Sale, Ely, Nevada. 

Idaho State 5 Sale, Filer, Idaho. 
aan = New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquerque. 
Anguet 8 8-9: Washington Ram Show and Sale, Y 

im 
August reir: National Ram —_ Ogden, 
ber Sale, ar Filhe. 


Ram Sale, Craig, Colorado. 
SHOWS 
Ram Show, Yakima, Washing- 


Convention, Salt 


August 8: Washingt 





ten. 

September 2: National Shearing Contest, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

October 14-21: Pacific International Wool Show, North 
Portland, Oregon. 

January 12-20, 1962: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 


ceived your incentive payment on your 
wool and lambs. This is certainly not 
as satisfactory as proper tariffs were in 
the past, but does supplement to a de- 
gree the present price we receive for 
wool and lambs. 

Wool prices this year here in Idaho 
have averaged from five to eight cents 
under the 1960 clips. Milk fat range 
lambs are just now starting to move to 
market. The buyers are offering as of 
June 15 from $17 to $17.50 for these 
lambs. This is $2 to $4 under prices of 
a year ago. 

Stock and irrigation water supplies 
are the shortest I remember since 1934. 
With these adverse conditions in our 
industry we must all do our share 
toward helping to get renewal of the 
National Wool Act of 1954. 

Our association will hold its annua! 
ram sale in Filer on Wednesday, August 
2. In conjunction is our annual mid- 
year meeting. This affords the sheep- 
men an opportunity to get together and 
discuss their mutual problems, as well 
as a chance to purchase outstanding 
blackfaced rams. 

If there ever was a time that required 
the united efforts and clear thinking of 
a group to survive and stay in business 
it is now. 

—Wilbur F. Wilson, President 
Idaho Wool Growers Association 


Increase Allowed In 


Lands For State Parks 


O help meet growing state and local 

needs for public recreation lands, 
the amount of federal acreage states 
may acquire annually for park purposes 
is being substantially increased. 

The acreage limit on federal land 
acquisitions by states is being increased 
from 640 acres to 12,800 acres, in not 
more than six sites, for calendar years 
1960-62. In subsequent years, the in- 
crease will be to 6,400 acres, involving 
not more than three sites, according to 
the U. S. Department of the Interior. 

The new regulations will put into 
effect three amendments enacted by 
Congress in 1959 and 1960 to the Rec- 
reation and Public Purposes Act. 

Under the new rules, states may ob- 
tain lands in 1961 and charge the acre- 
age against their 1960 quota when their 
applications were filed during 1960. The 
same procedure will apply in future 
years. 

The new regulations also provide that 
the lands acquired for recreation and 
public purposes must be permanently 
dedicated for public use. Previously, it 
had been necessary for the lands to 
retain their public use character for 
only 25 years. 
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Oklahoma’s 1960 Entry Into 
MIYWW Contest Successful 


By: JACK DRUMMOND, 
Oklahoma State University 


NANCY JANE VANDERWORK 
Senior Winner 


| gigeonmeaemeti entry into the Make 
It Yourself With Wool program in 
1960 was successful and “quite satisfy- 
ing” to the sponsoring organization, the 
Oklahoma Sheep and Wool Producers 
Auxiliary. 

The success of the worthwhile ven- 
ture was seen in the 84 girls who took 
part in the four district contests lead- 


DORIS SEEBECK 
Junior Winner 


ing to the state finals in Stillwater. The 
satisfaction of the sponsoring group 
may be seen in the enlarged program 
planned for 1961. 

According to auxiliary president, Mrs. 
Eddie Zaloudek of Kremlin, two new 
districts for the contest have been 
added this year. These will be at Ma- 
dill, under the direction of Mrs. Marvin 


Arizona 4-H’ers Enjoy Lamb Supper 


The lamb was donated by the Amer- 


RIZONA 4-H groups enjoyed a lamb 
£% supper at their county awards ban- 
quet December 1, 1960. The Palo Verde 
4-H’ers were hosts to the Arlington, 
Liberty and Buckeye 4-H clubs. 

Over 250 attended the lamb supper 
prepared by the Palo Verde school cafe- 
teria supervisor and helpers. Mrs. Elton 
Lake and Mrs. Clifton Tyree prepared 
the lambs, stuffing the shoulders, roast- 
ing the legs and breasts, grilling the 
chops and barbecuing the riblets and 
shanks. 

Mrs. John Aleman, Arizona state 
auxiliary president and Mrs. Robert 
Aja, district lamb promotion chairman, 
delivered the lambs to the Palo Verde 
school. 

Mrs. Aleman presented recipes for 
cooking lamb. Mrs. Aja gave a brief 
talk on the nutritive value of lamb and 
showed a film on proper lamb cookery. 
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ican Sheep Producers Council. It was 
the first time most of the group had 
tasted lamb and they thoroughly en- 
joyed every morsel. 


McBeth of Tishomingo, and Shawnee, 
directed by Mrs. Jerry Casey of 
Shawnee. 

Districts maintained from the 1960 
event are at Enid, with Mrs. Charles 
Vanderwork of Waukomis in charge; 
Chickasha—Mrs. Jack Patterson, Alex; 
E!] Reno—Mrs. Lloyd Wood, Union City, 
and Tulsa—Mrs. O. L. Roselius, Dewey. 

Local sponsorship by merchants and 
chambers of commerce added to the suc- 
cess of district contests as well as the 
state finals. 

Four girls from each of last year’s 
four districts competed in the state 
finals in the Student Union on the Okla- 
homa State University campus. During 
the one day event, the 16 young ladies 
were luncheon guests of the OSWGA 
auxiliary. 

Junior and senior champions from 
the contest attended the national finals 
in Denver, although ineligible to com- 
pete. They did, however, take part in 
the modeling training, tours and other 
phases of the national meet. 

Nineteen-sixty winner of the senior 
division was Nancy Jane Vanderwork of 
Waukomis, a sophomore at OSU. Run- 
ner-up was Barbara Butler of Pauls 
Valley, a freshman at Central Christian 
College at Edmond. 

In the junior division, Doris Seebeck 
of Jones was champion, followed by 
Julia Ann Baker of Broken Arrow. 

All of the top four winners are or 
have been 4-H club members. 

State finals of the six district win- 
ners this year will be held December 9 
in the Skirvin Hotel in Oklahoma City. 

Current plans call for sending the 
champions of the two divisions to com- 
pete in the national Make It Yourself 
With Wool finals in Salt Lake City in 
January of 1962. 





The 4-H sponsors thanked the Ari- 
zona Wool Growers Auxiliary for the 
delicious lamb supper and for present- 


ing the educational film and talks. 


Palo Verde 4-H Groups 
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Two Feeding Trials ‘Test Low Concentrate 


Rations For Fattening Lambs 


HE fattening of lambs on a low- 
roughage ration was studied in two 
experiments to determine whether sheep 
as cattle can be fattened on rations with 
low-fiber content. 

Rations containing 5 per cent and 30 
per cent alfalfa hay were compared in 
the first experiment. Steamed rolled 
barley, protein supplements, fat as sta- 
bilized tallow, and minerals comprised 
the remaining portion of the rations. 
Approximately twice as much fiber was 
present in the 30 per cent alfalfa hay 
ration as in the 5 per cent alfalfa hay 
ration. Both rations were unusually 
high in protein to allow a comparison 
of low-and medium-tiber rations. 

Daily gains were significantly re- 
duced when the low-hay or fiber ration 
was fed. This was partially caused by a 
longer adjustment period to bring the 
animals on feed. But the reduction in 
gain was compensated, to a large extent, 
by a higher dressing percentage for the 
lambs fed the low-fiber ration. The car- 
casses produced were exactly the same 
in weight — 58.4 pounds — indicating 
that the difference in gain was due to 
rumen fill. No difference was found in 
carcass grade. 


Comparison of 
Low-and-High-Concentrate Rations 
for Fattening Lambs—Experiment I 


Ration 
Lot 2 
5 lambs 
30.0 
46.5 
15.0 
5.0 
2.0 
1.0 
0.5 


Lot 1 

5 lambs 
cn} eee 
ato 
eee 85% | 
. 68 
2.0 


Alfalfa hay, % 
Barley, % ........... 
Soybean oil meal, % 
Cottonseed meal, % 
> 
Dicalcium phosphate, %.... 2.0 
Salt, %. a Bera 
Estimated TDN, %............77.9 The 
Crude fiber, % . 6.9 i bly 
Days on experiment ...63 63 
Initigi wt., lb. ........ ah 76 
Daily gain, lb. ....... 0.58 
Daily feed, Ib. ........ 3.03 
Feed per lb. gain, lb. 5.4 
Carcass data: 
Dressing % 
Grade 
Prime 1 
Choice 4 


52.4 


*Significant difference. 
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By: J. H. MEYER and A. 0. NELSON 


Division of Agricultural Sciences 
University of California, Berkeley 


Though less feed was consumed by 
the lambs fed the low-fiber ration, feed 
utilization efficiency was reduced as 
compared to lambs on higher-fiber ra- 
tion. 

In the second experiment the lambs 
were divided into three lots. The lambs 
in Lot 1 were fed a low-fiber ration and 
compared to the lambs in Lot 2 and in 
Lot 3 that were fed a higher-fiber ration 
in both the milled and pelleted form. 
The lambs on Lot 1 received steamed 
rolled barley and a supplement devised 
to satisfy further protein, vitamin and 
mineral needs not supplied by the bar- 
ley. The lambs in Lot 2 received a mixed 
milled ration and those in Lot 3 received 
a Sudan and alfalfa hay pellet mixed 
with steamed rolled barley. 

There were no significant differences 
in daily gain among the lots. However, 
less feed was consumed per day by the 
lambs in Lot 1, on the low-fiber ration, 
as in the first experiment but in the 
second experiment there was an im- 
provement in efficiency of feed utili- 
zation. Also, there was an improvement 
in dressing percentage for Lot 1 but 
little difference in carcass grade. 

In both experiments, more time and 
care were required to accustom the 
lambs to the low-fiber ration than for 
the lambs on the other rations. From 10 
to 14 days were required to bring the 
animals on feed. It proved necessary 
to have the low-fiber ration available 
to the animals at all times. When twice- 
a-day feeding was attempted, difficulty 
was experienced in maintaining high 
feed intake. 

There may be situations when an 
essentially all-concentrate ration has 
advantages over a ration containing 
more hay. The high-concentrate ration 
requires less storage space and less 
labor in preparation and in feeding. 
Also, concentrates in California are 
often a cheaper source of net energy 
than roughages. A _ third situation 
would be when lamb producers and 
feeders need to finish lambs more rap- 
idly than is possible under range or 
pasture conditions in order to take ad- 
vantage of earlier marketing, or to 


avoid the injurious effect of oncoming 
wet weather in the fall. Lambs being 
produced on the range or irrigated pas- 
ture may be approaching a choice finish 
but the range or pasture might not be 
sufficient to finish the lambs to the 
desired grade. In such a case, it would 
not be difficult to fatten the lambs on 
an essentially all-concentrate, low- 
fiber ration because little milling equip- 
ment would be needed. Possibly the 
lambs could be self-fed barley, on the 
range or pasture and not placed in dry 
lot. Steam rolling the barley might 
not be necessary, as sheep chew whole 
grain sufficiently for complete diges- 
tion. 

The current experiments show that 
it is possible to feed fattening lambs a 
ration composed of 90 to 95 per cent 
concentrate and little hay. Satisfactory 
gains can be obtained on a low-fiber— 
6 to 7 per cent crude fiber—ration. Yield 
of carcass or dressing percentage was 
higher for sheep fed the low-fiber 
rations. 


Comparison of 
Low-and-High-Concentrate Rations 
for Fattening Lambs—Experiment II 


Lot 1 Lot2 Lot3 
6 lambs 6 lambs 6 lambs 
22.23 


Ration 
Alfalfa hay, % ; ees 50 
Sudan hay, “%...... 

Barley, % : 
Molasses dried beet 
pulp, % 

Supplement, %' 
Estimated TDN 76.1 
Crude fiber, %.. en ir 
Days on experiment.. 49 
Initial wt., lb. .70.0 
Daily gain, lb. . 0.51 
Daily feed, lb. 2.55 
Feed per lb., 
gain, lb. 
Carcass data: 
Dressing “% 
Grade 
Choice . envetige ae 
Good 1 


90.7 33.3 


. 9.32 


5.04 


50.9 


1Supplement consisted of 57% cottonseed 
meal, 20% dehydrated alfalfa, 10% cane 
molasses, 7% calcium carbonate and 6% 
trace-minalized salt. 

2This level amounted to 0.14 Ib. per sheep 
daily. 

3Alfalfa and Sudan hay were mixed and 
pelleted. 
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Heavy Slaughter Continues To 
Depress Live Lamb Prices 


June 23, 1961 


EAVY weekly slaughter continues to 

show a marked effect on live lamb 
prices. Sheep and lamb slaughter for 
the week of June 17 was 2 per cent 
below the 300,000 head killed the pre- 
ceding week, but 18 per cent above the 
249,000 killed last year. Federally 
inspected sheep and lambs slaughtered 
to date in 1961 amount to 6,413,601 head 
compared to 5,701,816 head during the 
same period in 1960. 

In spite of these increased receipts 
and warm weather in many of the high 
consumption areas, live lamb prices 
closed out in June 50 cents to $1.00 
higher than in the month of May. 

Continued strengthening of the New 
York wholesale market had a definite 
and positive influence upon live lamb 
prices. Choice and prime 35- to 45- 
pound carcasses sold at $41 to $45 on 
June 22—$1.00 to $2.00 above the same 
day last month. Choice and prime 45- 
to 55-pound carcasses sold at $39 to $43 

$3 to $5 above a month earlier. 

Providing total weekly lamb slaughter 
slacks off slightly and extreme hot 
weather doesn’t affect either the con- 
sumers’ appetite for lamb or the pro- 
ducers’ ability to produce a quality 
lamb, live lamb prices will remain about 
steady through most of July. 

Imports Continue Rise 

Actual import figures show that 
5,717,000 pounds of dressed lamb was 
brought in during the first four months 
of 1961 compared to 5,507,000 for the 
same period a year ago. Imports of 
mutton amounted to 17,178,000 pounds 
compared to 15,070,000 pounds for the 
same period a year ago. 

Breakdown for April 


1961 

Dressed Lamb 

pounds 

Australia 805,000 
New Zealand........1,047,000 

Other Countries ; 
Dressed Mutton 

pounds 
1,663 

.. “22000 
...6,655,000 
814,000 


1960 


pounds 
486,744 
1,229,225 
5,532 


pounds 
Canada ...... 
Iceland ... 
Australia ...... 
New Zealand..... 
Other Countries 
Eighty-eight per cent of the 


4,491,236 

205,575 
1,169 
lamb 
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imported came from Australia and New 
Zealand in 1960 compared with only 67 
per cent in 1959 from the “down under” 
countries. Over 80 per cent of the mut- 
ton imported came from these two 
nations in both years. 

The 734 million pounds of red meat 
(product weight) imported during 1960 
was substantially below 1959 total im- 
ports of 954 million pounds. 

Hay Stocks Larger 

The government reports that hay 
stocks as of May 1 in the 11 Western 
States were equal to the 1956-60 aver 
age and about one-fourth again as large 
as carryover stocks a year ago. Wyo- 
ming, Utah and Arizona appear to be 
states where ranchers likely will be 
concerned over the May 1 carryover. 
Wyoming and Arizona carryover stocks 
are 25 to 30 per cent below those of last 
year and the five-year average. Al- 
though the carryover in Utah was equal 
to that of last year, it was 23 per cent 
below the five year average. 

The final government frozen lamb 
purchased on June 8 amounted to 399,- 
000 pounds. This brought the total 


purchased through the program to 
12,327,000 pounds at a total cost of 
$4,464,000. 

ASPC’s New York advertising field 
man says one packer in that area re- 
ports that lamb sales are up 71 per cent 
since the first of the year. Wilson & 
Company and R. B. West Company both 
report increased lamb sales in Buffalo. 
In the Boston area the ASPC reports 
that the Purity chains have come out 
with a new special feature service on 
all meats and have given lamb a prom- 
inent display in their stores. 

The ASPC field man in charge of the 
HRI trade in New York recently com- 
pleted the first series of military pro- 
gram presentations including cutting 
demonstrations and reported exception- 
al audience reception. War College food 
personnel requested another program. 

The New Zealand Meat Industry Re- 
search Institute’s new laboratory re- 
cently opened at Hamilton announced 
they intend to greatly expand the scope 
of meat research in that country. 

The Meat Export Development Com- 
pany of New Zealand recently an- 
nounced that they have now established 
a system for procuring lamb supplies 
in New Zealand and selling them 
through the trade in the United States 
and Canada. Mr. Ormond, chairman of 
the Meat Producers Board, said “The 
company will insure shipments are 
placed in these markets at times when 
lamb supplies invariably in the past 
have been short of potential require- 
ments.” 











Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Week ended 


Inspected Sheep and Lamb Slaughter to Date.... 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring) 


1961 
June 17 
6,413,601 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds 
Choice, 45-55 pounds 


Lamb and Mutton Weekly Kill (Week ended) 
(No. Head) 


May 27 
290,000 
253,000 


June 3 
275,000 
221,000 


June 17 
295,000 
249,000 


June 10 
300,000 
287,000 


Federally Inspected Slaughter—April 
(No. Head) 


Cattle 
1,501,732 
1,411,633 


Calves 
387,153 
394,150 


Sheep 
& Lambs 
1,247,341 
1,054,106 


Hogs 
5,048,534 
5,571,122 


Lamb and Mutton Imports—Pounds 


January 
2,377,078 
5,559,925 


February 
4,288,535 
4,286,796 


April 
4,371,597 
6,056,869 


March 
6,116,258 
3,660,366 
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Country Sales and Contracting 


ARIZONA 


Early June: Around 1,150 utility and 
good shorn slaughter ewes with number 
1 pelts moved at $4 with 10 per cent 
bringing $3. 


CALIFORNIA 


Early June: Several loads of choice 
and prime 98- to 110-pound wooled 
spring slaughter lambs moved at $16.50 
to $17, while choice and prime 98- to 
115-pound shorn slaughter lambs with 
number 2 pelts moved at $15.50 to 
$16.50. A _ string of 2,000 90-pound 
choice and prime slaughter lambs and 
choice and fancy 70- to 85-pound feeder 
spring lambs moved at $16. A string 
of 1,000 choice and prime 98-pound 
wooled spring slaughter lambs moved 
at $17.25. A band of 2,700 choice and 
prime 95- to 105-pound slaughter lambs 
sold at $17 including some on a deliv- 
ered basis. A load of choice 88-pounders 
sold at $16.50. At least 15 loads of 
choice and prime shorn slaughter lambs 
weighing 95 to 110 pounds with mostly 
number 2 pelts sold at $16. 

Mid June: A band of 6,000 choice and 
prime 95- to 100-pound wooled slaugh- 
ter lambs sold at $17 to $17.75; while a 
total of 11,000 choice and prime 82- to 
110-pound shorn lambs with number 1 
and 2 pelts sold at $16 to $17.10. A 
string of 300 choice 115-pound old crop 
shorn slaughter lambs with number 1 
and 2 pelts moved at $12. Two loads 
of good and choice 85- to 86-pound shorn 
and wooled feeders sold at $15.50. 
Around 19 loads of choice and prime 
95- to 105-pound wooled slaughter lambs 
sold at $17 to $17.50; while 45 loads of 
choice and prime 90- to 116-pound shorn 
lambs with number 1 and 38 pelts sold 
at $16 to $17. 

Ewes: In early June around 580 util- 
ity shorn slaughter ewes with number 
3 pelts sold at $3.75. A load of utility 
shorn slaughter ewes with number 2 
pelts moved at $3.50. In mid June 150 
head of utility and good 130- to 150- 
pound shorn slaughter ewes with num- 
ber 2 and 3 pelts sold at $3. Four loads 
of utility to good slaughter ewes with 
number 2 pelts sold at $2.50 to $3.50. 
375 head of two-year-old breeding ewes 
with number 2 pelts sold at $19.50 per 
head. 


COLORADO 


Early June: Several loads of choice 
100- to 112-pound shorn lambs with 
number 1 and 2 pelts moved at $15.25 
to $15.75. 

Mid June: Colorado packers. still 
active in other trading areas. A few 
loads of choice 102- to 106-pound shorn 
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old crop slaughter lambs with number 
2 pelts sold at $15.50 to $16. A few loads 
of choice and prime shorn California 
spring lambs with number 2 pelts sold 
in Denver at $18; while a load of choice 
95 per cent old crop shorn lambs with 
number 1 pelts sold at $14. 


IDAHO 


Early June: A total of ten loads of 
choice and prime 90- to 96-pound slaugh- 
ter lambs sold at $16.90 to $17.60. 
Around eight loads of choice and prime 
90- to 98-pound slaughter lambs sold at 
$16.80 to $17.50. 

Mid June: A total of seven loads of 
choice and prime slaughter lambs sold 
at $17.10 to $17.55. A string of 4,000 
head of choice and prime 95- to 102- 
pound range lambs sold at $17.25 to 
$17.50. Another string of 1,500 head 
mostly choice and prime 95- to 100- 
pound slaughter lambs sold at $17. 


MONTANA 


Mid June: Trade is still in developing 
stage; buyers and sellers are wide apart 
on price of feeder lambs for fall deliv- 
ery. A string of 1,700 good and mostly 
choice estimated to weigh 78 pounds 
whitefaced wether feeder lambs were 
contracted for fall delivery at $13.50. 

Ewes: Around 500 good and choice 
short shorn yearling stock ewes sold at 
$12 per head for immediate delivery. 
In northern Montana 800 good and 
choice shorn three-year-old ewes with 
lambs at side moved at $16.50 per pair. 


NEW MEXICO 


Early June: A string of 4,000 choice 
and prime 70- to 78-pound spring lambs 
sold at $17, with choice and fancy feed- 
ers out at $13. A total of 4,180 choice 
70- to 75-pound slaughter spring lambs 
moved at $14 to $15. A string of 3,800 
choice 100- to 110-pound shorn slaugh- 
ter lambs with number 2 pelts sold at 
$11 to $12. A total of 7,600 mostly 
choice 68- to 73-pound spring feeder 
lambs sold at $11 to $12. 


OREGON 


Early June: The Salem pool sold 
choice and prime slaughter lambs at 
$16.75 to Canadian orders. Around 
three loads in various lots, mostly prime 
90- to 98-pound slaughter lambs, sold 
at $15.85 to $16.50. Two loads of choice 
and prime near 93 pounds moved at $15 
to $15.50. 

Mid June: Two loads of choice and 
prime slaughter lambs sold at $14.50 
to $15, with 2,000 selling at $15 to $15.75 
delivered. The Salem and Roseburg 
lamb pools moved a total of 1,400 head 
of choice and prime slaughter lambs 
at $15.25 to $15.75. A band of 4,000 head 


choice and prime 85- to 95-pound slaugh- 
ter lambs sold at $15 to $15.75 delivered. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mid June: Choice and prime slaugh- 
ter lambs sold in the Belle Fourche area 
at $17; while several lots of feeders 
moved at $14 to $16. 

Ewes: Yearling breeding ewes were 
quoted selling at $10 per hundredweight 
with 2’s and 3’s bringing $6 to $8. 
Broken-mouth ewes sold at $9 to $12 per 
pair. 


TEXAS 


In the San Angelo area several loads 
of slaughter lambs moved at $16.75 to 
$17.25 per hundredweight. Two loads 
of fat lambs sold in the Childress and 
Ozona areas at $17. 

Mid June: Around 3,000 choice and 
prime 80- to 90-pound slaughter spring 
lambs sold at $17. A total of 2,600 
choice and fancy 65- to 75-pound spring 
feeders sold at $13. 


WASHINGTON 


Early June: A string of 334 head of 
choice and prime 92 per cent fats sold 
at $16.35. The Moses Lake and Pasco 
lamb pools sold 1,110 head choice and 
prime 90- to 95-pound slaughter lambs 
at $15.65 to $16.10. 


Mid June: Around 310 choice and 
prime 103-pound slaughter lambs sold 
at $16.50 delivered. The Mesa and 
Prosser lamb pools moved 600 head of 
choice and prime 90- to 95-pound slaugh- 
ter lambs at $15.50 to $15.75. 


WYOMING 


Early June: A band of 1,400 chcice 
90- to 100-pound slaughter spring lambs 
sold late last week at $18.25 to $19 de- 
livered. About 150 mostly choice shorn 
old crop slaughter lambs with number 1 
pelts moved at $15 delivered. 


WESTERN KANSAS 


Several loads of choice and prime 90- 
to 100-pound spring slaughter lambs 
sold at $18 to $18.75. Around six loads 
of choice and prime 100- to 110-pound 
shorn slaughter ewe lambs with number 
1 and 2 pelts moved at $15 to $15.50. 
Several loads of choice and prime spring 
lambs weighing 90 to 95 pounds sold at 
$19. A few 106- to 107-pounders moved 
at $18 to $18.50. 

Mid June: Several loads of choice and 
prime 90- to 100-pound spring lambs 
sold at $18.25 to $18.75. A few loads 
of choice 95- to 100-pound shorn old 
crop slaughter lambs sold at $14.50 to 
$14.75. 
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Forest Service introduces new 
symbol 


Five loops in the shape of a tree form 
the central element of the new symbol 
for the national forests. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
says the five loops signify the five re- 
sources of the national forests—water, 
wood, wildlife, forage and recreation. 
A continuous line connecting them sym- 
bolizes the interdependence and inter- 
relationship of the five resources. The 
symbol, Forest Service officials say, is 
a means of explaining the management 
principle applied on the national forests 
as directed by Congress under the Mul- 
tiple Use Act of 1960. 

This symbol is the first one especially 
designed for the national forests. It is 
one that will be seen often in the months 
ahead on maps, publications and post- 


ers. 


New regulations under 28-36 
hour law 


N June 2, M. R. Clarkson, acting ad- 

ministrator, Agricultural Research 
Service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, promulgated regulations changing 
the quantities of feed which must be 
given livestock in transit under the fed- 
eral 28-36 hour law. 

In the new regulations effective June 
2, quantities of feed to be given live- 
stock are changed from carload to body 
weight units. The ARS advises the 
changes were made to meet present re- 
quirements because the previous regula- 
tions were set up when railroads were 
using 40-foot, instead of 36-foot, cars. 


Washington University sets short 
course 


WSU’s biennial Stockmen’s Short 
Course will prove a blueprint for the 
future of the livestock industry, accord- 
ing to Dr. M. E. Ensminger, the uni- 
versity’s animal science chairman. 

Dates of the WSU “skull session” for 
stockmen are December 11 to 15, 1961. 
The short course will be held on the 
university campus in Pullman. In addi- 
tion to blueprinting the future, the ses- 
sion will also provide the latest 
research results and recommendations 
on livestock breeding, feeding, manage- 
ment and marketing. 

The entire program is geared to the 
idea of helping stockmen prepare for 
future changes in the application of 
science, automation and technology to 
the production and management of meat 
animals and light horses 
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Land Law Modernization... 


ECRETARY Stewart L. Udall an- 
nounced on June 16 that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is sending to the 
Congress the administration’s first-step 
recommendation to up-date and modern- 
ize the public land laws. One new land 
sale law would replace all or parts of 
some 30 old laws, dating back as far as 
1877. 

The proposed bill would permit the 
Department of the Interior to sell tracts 
up to 5,000 acres to qualified state and lo- 
cal government agencies for urban and 
business development. It would also per- 
mit competitive-bid sale of tracts up to 
1,280 acres to individuals and companies 
for urban and business development. All 
sales would require prior plans for devel- 
opment of the tracts. 

Secretary Udall said that the lands 
would come from the 477-million-acre 
national land reserve administered by the 
Bureau of Land Management. According 
to a recent study by the department the 
amount of land sold might total one mil- 
lion acres over the next 10 years. 


Land Exchanges . 


| oa exchanges in connection with 
the consolidation or extension of 
national forests would be handled by 
the Forest Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, under pro- 
posed regulations announced June 9 by 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall. 

The proposed revision of the Code of 
Federal Regulations would eliminate 
rules made obsolete by a law approved 
June 11, 1960, which transferred cer- 
tain functions of the Secretary of the 
Interior over national forest land ex- 
changes to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Secretary Udall said the Department 
of the Interior will continue to have 
responsibilities in connection with 


Park Land Prices 


TATE and local governments in the 
public land states that agree to ded- 
icate new parks for use by all Americans 
will be able to purchase recreation areas 
from the national land reserve for $2.50 
an acre, or lease them for 25 cents an 
acre per year, according to new regula- 
tions of the U. S. Department of the 
Interior. 
In the past, regulations required that 
state and local governments pay as high 


“Although the acreage of land involved 
is not a significant part of the total area 
of the national land reserve, the specific 
areas are key tracts in and near grow- 
ing metropolitan areas and _ industrial 
sites in the West where the program con- 
tained in this bill is urgently needed,” 
Secretary Udall said. “No present law is 
adequate,” he added. 

The administration draft would carry 
a three-fold approach to public land sales: 
(1) direct sales to state or local govern- 
ments of tracts up to 5,000 acres, (2) 
competitive bid sales to private indivi- 
duals or developers of tracts up to 1,280 
acres, or (3) layout and subdivision by 
the government with direct sale or lease 
of individual sites and lots. 

In all cases lands to be developed under 
the bill would be governed by a compre- 
hensive land use and development plan, to 
be worked out in close cooperation with 
state and local government agencies. 
Nonconforming and substandard land 
uses would not be permitted. 


minerals and patents on national forest 
lands. 

Under the proposal all applications 
for the exchange of national forest land 
and exchanges of timber for land would 
have to be filed with the Forest Service. 
If an application involved public lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Land Management a copy would have to 
be filed with the proper BLM land office. 

Bureau of Land Management Director 
Karl S. Landstrom said that under the 
proposed rules any national forest land 
exchanges which included public lands 
outside of national forests administered 
by BLM, would have to meet the appro- 
priate provisions of the Taylor Grazing 
Act in addition to the requirements of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 


as 50 per cent of the fair market value 
for recreation lands. 

The new pricing schedule is based on 
the need for greatly expanded public 
recreation facilities and realization that 
one of the major stumbling blocks to 
state and local recreation programs has 
been their inability to finance expensive 
land acquisitions plus the necessary 
improvements and facilities for the 
public, the secretary said. 
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AMERICAN SHEEP PRODUCERS COUNCIL, INC. 





Lamb 


PHO MODAN 





ACKERS have spotted targets for 

promotion and advertising of lamb 
in a new program launched by the Amer- 
ican Lamb Council. 

In an effort to generate a new flood 
of interest in lamb, the council recently 
developed a packer coordinated pro- 
gram in a broad area of the United 
States ranging from the Alleghenies in 
the East to the Sierras in the West—an 
area traditionally short on lamb con- 
sumption. In this area the council has 
asked packers to name the cities they 
feel have the greatest potential for lamb 
consumption, and the cities they will 
give their merchandising and sales sup- 
port to in an intensive lamb promotion 
program. The program is slated to begin 
in late summer in some of the cities. 

The Lamb Council has 25 key promo- 
tion cities from coast to coast in which 
they have been promoting lamb. These 
cities will be maintained as lamb pro- 
motion cities in addition to the new 
packer designated cities in the lambless 
belt from the Alleghenies to the Sierras. 

The packer designated cities were se- 
lected on the basis of a rating formula, 
taking into consideration the preference 
or ranking of the city by the packer and 
the packer’s estimated share of the fed- 
erally inspected lamb slaughter. 

New cities, not in the present pro- 
gram which are designated by packers 
for lamb promotion include: Albany, 
N. Y., Pittsburgh, Jacksonville, Fla., 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla., Miami, 
New Orleans, Dallas, Memphis, Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis and Phoenix. Other 
cities in the new promotion area which 
are already in the promotion program 
but which the majority of the packers 
indicated should receive additional pro- 
motion impact are: Atlanta, Georgia, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, Chicago, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Omaha and Denver. 


HE American Wool Council is now 
producing a sales training strip film 
consisting of 50 to 60 35 mm color slide 
frames in a continuous strip. The film 
will explain the advantages of the natu- 
ral fiber wool and will be used primarily 
by AWC fashion specialists to educate 
and inform apparel sales personnel of 
the advantages of promoting wool. 
The slides will be in color and a sound 
record will be used in conducting sales 
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training meetings in department and 
clothing stores and will give valuable 
insight into the superiority of wool— 
the century tested fiber with the modern 
look. mnt toot Deen, 


EMBERS of the Administrative 
Advisory Committee have adopted 
the following resolution on behalf of 
J. R. Broadbent for his outstanding 
service as chairman of the Lamb Ad- 
visory Committee and as a member of 
the board of directors of the American 
Sheep Producers Council. 

WHEREAS, J. R. Broadbent has been a 
member of the board of directors of the 
American Sheep Producers Council, Inc., for 
a period of four years, and 

WHEREAS, he has served as chairman of 
the Lamb Advisory Committee of the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council for three 
years, and 

WHEREAS, J. R. Broadbent during this 
time did sacrifice considerable time and 
effort, as well as his own personal funds, 
on behalf of the sheep industry. 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED that 
the American Sheep Producers Council give 
formal recognition through this resolution of 
the invaluable aid and assistance given by 
J. R. Broadbent for the future well being of 
the entire sheep industry, for his warm and 
congenial friendship, and for his wisdom and 
leadership in seeing that the best interests 
of the industry were served. We wish him 
success in his personal business and in his 
continued effort to improve the sheep indus- 
try. 


HERE is a reason and a purpose for 

every penny invested by the council 
in its wool advertising program. Each 
ad will be prepared in cooperation with 
a mill which will recommend several 
manufacturers whose’ merchandise 
could be featured in a council ad. The 
manufacturers, in turn, will use the 
ad as a sales tool to promote the mer- 
chandise through the retailer to the 
consumer. 

Utilizing this approach, the council 
can be assured that its investment in 
advertising is not only reaching a mass 
consumer market but, just as impor- 
tantly, is creating, merchandising and 
influencing the movement of that mer- 
chandise through the various channels 
of distribution. The mills who have 
heard about the approach the council 
will take with its own advertising have 
expressed considerable interest and 
have indicated that they will take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity the council 
provides for increasing production of 
woolens and worsteds. 





SHEEP BREEDERS! 


Don’t Miss the 
All New, Old-Fashioned 
1961 KENTUCKY STATE FAIR 
SEPTEMBER 8-16 
Total Sheep Department Premiums are 


$5,150.00 


Judge for All Breeds 
CARROLL S. SHAFFNER, University Park, Pa. 


Entries Close Aug. 19 Norma Weber 


Supt. of Exhibits 
For Catalog and 1961 Kentucky State Fai 
©. Box 17067 


Entry, write Louisville, Ky. 








See us if you want 


COLUMBIA RAMS 


that will produce 
HIGH QUALITY 
Wool and Lamb 


+++ 4+ 


Individual Raia 
Testing 


+++ 4+ 


Mank H. HANSON 
Spanish Fork, Utah 














Inspect my 
PANAMA YEARLINGS 


at the National 


If you are looking for large, well-balanced 
rams with long staple wool, dense enough 
so it won't brush, you need look no further. 
Here they are. 


A. R. LINFORD 


Raymond 

















Traditional Quality 
in 100% Virgin Wool 


The Pendleton name has become 
synonymous with woolens of out- 
standing character and distinctive 
styling through a long-established 
policy of maintaining high quality 
standards and consistently promot- 
ing only 100% virgin wool. 
Only nature can produce 
the living fiber . . . WOOL 


Pendleton Woolen Mills — Portland, Oregon 








THE HAMPSHIRE 


Sure min 
Demand... 


| Produce £. % 
MORE 


POUNDS 
of Lamb 
Per Ewe! 


And it’s the best for feeders or packers. 
Breeder's List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Stuart, lowa 











H 
A 
M 
P 
S 


We invite you to inspect our HAMP- 
SHIRE consignment at the National 
Ram Sale. 


Our entries in the 1960 Naiional 
topped all three Hampshire classes. 


“We are always glad to meet our old friends and 
we look forward to making new ones.” 


MATTHEWS BROS. INC. 


Rt. 1 Ovid, Idaho 








NEWS FROM 


ONE EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


ACH year, Woolens and Worsteds of 

America presents a special program 
for the national leading women’s page 
editors when they come to New York 
for National Press Week. WAWA 
created real news last year when it held 
its press show at FREEDOMLAND, 
U. S. A., tieing in the bicentennial of 
the American wool industry with FREE- 
DOMLAND’S pageant of 200 years in 
American history. 

This year, WAWA will create even 
bigger news with its press week show 
this coming July 13, for on this par- 
ticular occasion we will present a “look 
ahead” program. This “look ahead’”’ 
theme will be dramatized from three 
directions—educational, technical and 
creative. 

The program itself will be held at 
New York’s Fashion Institute of Tech- 
nology, introducing the press to the 
school, the country’s newest for training 
talents in all phases of the textile and 


sf 
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BRANiF, 


MISS WOOL AND PET LAMB aarrive at 
Idlewild International Airport in New York 
City from her home at Hobbs, New Mexico, 
to begin fittings for her special $15,000 all- 
American wool wardrobe in preparation for 
her nation-wide promotional tour of the 
country on behalf of the American wool 
industry. Yes, that is an all-American light- 
weight sheer wool Gayle’s wearing, proving 
wools to be as fashionable and comfortable 
for summer’s wear as they are for fall. 


apparel industries. Here, we will have 
a display of student activities, showing 
what our future designers envision in 
the way of American wool textile and 
apparel stylings. 

Following the viewing of exhibits, 
which will also include a display of the 
latest fall fabrics by America’s woolen 
and worsted mills, WAWA has sched- 
uled two special news-creating activi- 
ties for the occasion. 


Latest Research Developments 


The first of the two will be a demon- 
stration by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Wool and Mohair 
Laboratories, in which they will present 
some of their latest technical processes. 
A highlight will be its introduction of 
a revolutionary new technique for mak- 
ing wools truly washable. This will be 
the debut of this particular process 
before the consumer press. 

The second news-builder will be a 
special WAWA “Trend Setter” fashion 
show featuring advance stylings for fall 
in American wool fabrics by the na- 
tion’s leading designers. The biggest 
names in the American fashion world 
will be represented in this show, with 
many preparing special advance styl- 
ings just for this presentation. 


Miss Wool Will Model 


Several of the garments will be mod- 
eled by Gayle Hudgens, the new Miss 
Wool of America, who will be partici- 
pating in her first formal affair on 
behalf of the American wool industry 
since receiving her title at San Angelo’s 
Miss Wool Pageant last April. 

Miss Wool herself, having just com- 
pleted her sophomore year at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, is now in New 
York being fitted for her $15,000 all- 
American wool wardrobe and getting 
ready to embark on an extended promo- 
tional tour of the country. 

This will be the most ambitious and 
productive tour ever undertaken by 
Miss Wool, covering many more cities 
and stores than ever before, and ex- 
tending over a longer period of time, 
with the fall tour itself beginning in 
mid-August and running through Octo- 
ber. 
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Range Country 


Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their 
opinions about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 
In offering this space for free expression of thought, The National Wool 
Grower assumes no responsibility for any statement made. The statement 
about the condition of pastures is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report 


for the week ending June 19, 1961. 


PASTURES 


Range and pasture crops show good 
growth in the Far Northwest, and feed 
supplies are generally good. Ranges are 
drying rapidly in the central mountain 
areas, and livestock are all moved to 
higher levels where feed supplies are 
good to fair. Light showers brought 
temporary relief to ranges in Arizona 
and New Mexico, but feed is below aver- 
age and stock water supplies are short. 
Some cattle and calves are showing 
effects of poor range. Heavy June rains 
provided good prospects for summer 
grasses in Texas. Pastures and ranges 
are generally good to excellent in cen- 
tral plains areas, but are short in east- 
ern areas of Montana and Wyoming, 
western South Dakota, western and 
northern North Dakota and northwest- 
ern Minnesota. 


COLORADO 


Rio Blanco, Rio Blanco County 
June 15, 1961 


It has been dry and windy since June 
1. Last year was dry, but this year is 
drier. Feed conditions are still good, 
but we are so in need of moisture. Our 
sheep go to the summer range July 12, 
but unless we have some rain, feed con- 
ditions will not be good. There has been 
no reduction in the number of sheep 
permitted to graze in the national for- 
est. We are bothered with sneezeweed 
on the forest. To my knowledge nothing 
has been done to control this weed men- 
ace. 

We had no serious spring losses. We 
were able to save about the same per- 
centage of lambs as last year. I have 
not heard of any lamb contracts or sales 
of yearling ewes. 

A few wool buyers have been around 
the area but I have not heard of any 
recent sales. About 50 per cent of the 
1961 clip has been sold, 10 per cent con- 
signed and 40 per cent stored. 

—Rufo Eisaguirre 


Monte Vista, Rio Grande County 
June 13, 1961 


I am no longer in the sheep business 
but have two sons-in-law who are. As 
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I am in the banking business I keep 
track of all activity in the sheep indus- 
try as closely as I can. 

Sheep in this area will go to the for- 
est from June 20 to July 1. Until that 
time they are maintained on ranches. 
Feed conditions are about normal with 
some supplementing. Grass on the sum- 
mer range is about ten days late and 
most places are a bit dry. There is no 
weed nor insect menace in this area. 
I do not know of any grazing cuts in 
this area recently. 

There were no serious spring losses 
and about the same percentage of lambs 
were saved this spring as last year. 

No lamb contracts have been made as 
yet. In February and March crossbred 
(whitefaced) yearling ewes sold for 
about $22 but there have been no sales 
since that time. 

Shearing in this area is done early 
and about 75 per cent of the wool has 
been sold, bringing from 40 to 45 cents. 
Very little has been consigned. 

—C. W. Dorney 


MONTANA 


Dodson, Phillips County 
June 22, 1961 


We have a serious weed menace 
known in this area as cheat grass. Ab- 
solutely nothing is being done on the 
range to control this pest. I believe this 
is the beginning of the end of the west- 
ern prairies; yet no one is interested in 
doing anything to eradicate this in- 
vader. 

The lamb crop was about the same this 
year as last. There have been no lamb 
contracts nor sales of yearling ewes. 

Most of the wool in this area sold at 
from 40 to 45 cents for heavy fine wool 
and up to 53 cents for light three-eights 
wool. I think about 90 per cent of the 
1961 clip has been sold. 

The weather has been about average 
for this time of the year and feed con- 
ditions are also about average. Our sheep 
go to summer range on July 1. Feed con- 
ditions there are good. 

—Pete Itcaina 








SUFFOLK SHEEP 


EXCELLENT FOR CROSS BREEDING 
Suffolks are a hardy, black-faced meat type 
sheep. With a high frequency of multiple births, 
easy lambing Suffolks are excellent for cross 
breeding. Start your Suffolk flock now with 
registered approved source stock. 

For free information and breeder's list write 


National Suffolk Sheep Association 
P. O. Box 342 N.W. Columbia, Mo. 





Shows which ewes bred & when; 
checks ram's potency. Saves time, 
money, space. Durable, Jourgensen 
make. Holds grease crayon, red, 
black, green; hard (summer) or soft 
(winter). Harness $3.75; crayons 
each 50 


SEE YVOUR DEALER or send 
check with order, including postage. 


151 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif 








If You Are In The Sheep Business 
To Make Money, Switch To 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Rambouillets produce more pounds of better 
quality lambs, thriftier feeder lambs, more pounds 
of better quality wool, and er ewe lambs 
for replacement. This means More Net Income. 


For Information Write: 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 


2709 Sherwood Way San Angelo, Texas 











os eM A 
VACCINATE and BE SAFE! 


Protect Against 


BLUETONGUE 


Vaccinate with 
COLORADO 
BLUETONGUE VACCINE 


Modified Live Virus * Vacuum Dried 
Bovine Tissue Culture Origin 


immunize against 
this destructive disease. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION TODAY! 
Local Dealers Nation Wide Distribution 


COLORADO SERUMCO. 


4950 YORK STREET © DENVER 16COLO. 
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DROUGHT SALE 


Two Stud Flocks 
Everything Goes 
RAMBOUILLETS 
165 head open-face ewes 
COLUMBIAS 
200 head deep-bodied ewes with 
% fleeces 
170 yearling rams including both 
breeds 
300 March and April lambs of both 
breeds 


Have been a ram breeder for 42 years and 
these ewes are as good as can be found in 
the West. 


WILLARD H. WARREN 


Fairpoint, So. Dakota 
(Ranch is about 60 miles east of 
Belle Fourche, Sovth Dakota) 
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For Dependable Columbias 


..- Count on Thomas 


We produce typy, big-boned, deep-bodied, 
rugged rams, ready to go to work and pro- 
duce profits for you. Be sure to see our 
offerings at the National and other leading 
sales. They will all be desirable, dependable 
bucks like the one pictured above. (Taken 
at our ranch June 6, 1961.) 


PETE & GARTH THOMAS 


Malad, Idaho 














17th National Columbia 
Sheep Show and Sale 
Minot, North Dakota, Aug. 6 & 7 


For sheep which 

produce: 

1, more 
superior, all- 
white, medium 
wool. 

, large, at- 
tractive, 
open-faced 
replace- 
ments. 
quality lambs 

* that the con- 
sumer prefers. 

, More net dollars 
return per head. 

Use “‘Columbias,”’ the breed with a future 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
121 No. College Ave. Ft. Collins, Colorado 
Lawrence C. Patterson, Secretary 


pounds of wey 














Big Timber, Sweet Grass County 
June 17, 1961 


The Sweet Grass County wool pool 
sold for 44 cents and some individual 
ranchers sold fine wool for more, but 
I do not know what price they received. 
I have no idea what percentage of the 
1961 clip has been sold. My main busi- 
ness is cattle—sheep are a sideline with 
me, and so I am not well posted on the 
sheep situation. 

Since June 1 we have had some show- 
ers. Although it is not quite as dry as 
last year, rainfall is below normal for 
June. 

Our sheep went on the summer range 
in May. Feed on the summer range is 
good—better than last year. We have 
no insect or weed menace in our area. 


We had no serious spring losses. I 
did lose a few sheep with white muscle 
disease but I didn’t lose too many be- 
cause I vaccinated. 

This year we saved more lambs than 
last year. My flock is small—100 ewes. 
Last year we had a 130 per cent lamb 
crop. This year it was 142 per cent. No 
lambs have been contracted nor have I 
heard of any sales of yearling ewes. 

—Carl Idland 


NEW MEXICO 


Tatum, Lea County 
June 16, 1961 


Shearers have been paid 35 cents per 
head without board. 

This spring we had no serious losses. 
The number of lambs saved was 10 per 
cent less than last year due to bad 
weather during the lambing season. I 
have not heard of any lamb contracts or 
sales of yearling ewes. 

It has been windy and dry but feed 
conditions are fair, generally better for 
June than for the past two years. 

—Otis Frier 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Buffalo, Harding County 
June 12, 1961 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been poor. We are in a very dry area, 
which will hasten all sales since there 
is no grass. 

My sheep go to the summer range 
about the middle of May. There are no 
national forest permits here. The sum- 
mer range is very dry too, but the water 
set-up is better than here. We have no 
weed or insect menace here. 

We had no serious spring losses. The 
same number of lambs were saved this 
year as last. I do not know of any lamb 
contracts and no yearling ewes have 
been sold. My wool has been consigned. 


—Harold M. Ekberg 


Newell, Butte County 
June 19, 1961 


Most of the wool in this area has been 
sold at around $1.05 clean basis, for 
delivery in July and August. 

Fifteen per cent more lambs were 
saved this year than last. Some feeder 
lambs were sold through the sales ring 
last week bringing from $15 to $17, but 
there have been no sales of yearling 
ewes. 

As of June 1 our feed conditions have 
been close to the poorest on record and 
the water situation the worst. Many 
have been hauling water and quite a 
number of sheep and cattle have been 
moved to other locations. On June 3, 
and for a period of four days, we re- 
ceived some scattered heavy showers 
totalling four to five inches. This broke 
a drought of 34 months of below normal 
moisture conditions. 

Our sheep moved to the summer range 
on May 1 and the prospects for feed are 
poor. We do not have an insect or weed 
menace, and we had no serious spring 
losses. 

—Erk Brothers 


TEXAS 


Mason, Mason County 
June 12, 1961 


In this area 90 per cent of the wool 
was sold as it was brought to the ware- 
house. Most lamb’s wool brought a net 
of 50 cents. I have not heard of any 
wool being stored or consigned. 

Our lamb crop this year is about 85 
per cent of last year’s crop. There have 
been no lamb contracts or sales of 
yearling ewes. 

The weather has been dry for June. 
There has been some rain in scattered 
areas but the grass on some of the pas- 
tures is short. 

I handle lambs through the winter 
only and they have all been shipped to 
market and feed lots. 

—Eli E. Jordan 


UTAH 


Vernal, Uintah County 
June 20, 1961 


As secretary-manager of the Uintah 
Basin wool pool, I believe I can tell a 
little about the sheep industry here. 
The Uintah Basin wool pool deals most- 
ly with farm flocks in the three north- 
eastern counties of Utah and one county 
in western Colorado. With the increase 
in range fees and the cost of help rising, 
combined with the decreasing returns 
for wool and lambs each year, the fu- 
ture for the range sheep industry 
doesn’t look very bright. 

Farm flocks are increasing each year, 
both in the number of sheep per flock 
and in the number of farmers who are 
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raising sheep. The Uintah Basin wool 
pool handled wool for 315 growers in 
1961 and shipped 137 tons of wool. The 
farm wool brought higher prices per 
pound than range wool in this area. 

Have not heard of any lamb contracts. 
Some aged ewes with lambs sold at the 
Vernal auction, June 16, for $5 per pair. 
Old crop fat lambs sold for 8 cents per 
pound the same day. 

The pooled wool sold in this area at 
$1.02 to $1.20 clean basis f.o.b. Boston 
and should net growers 45 to 50 cents 
per pound. 

—Earl G. Mecham 


Cedar City, Iron County 
June 13, 1961 


We had no serious spring losses this 
year. Lambing percentage for all ewes 
bred and alive at lambing is up 5 per 
cent over last year—142 per cent as of 
June 12. 

There have been no lamb contracts as 
yet in our area but a few small lots of 
yearling ewes sold for $17 to $19. These 
were both fine-wooled yearling ewes and 
crossbred (whitefaced) yearling ewes. 

Almost all wool in this area has either 
been sold or consigned (65 per cent sold 
and 35 per cent consigned). Prices 
ranged from 40 to 43 cents for most of 
this wool. 

Spring pastures and ranges are gen- 
erally much improved. Our sheep will 
go to the summer range on June 15. 
While the summer range is improved, it 
is drying fast and if we do not receive 
some early June rains, feed conditions 
will deteriorate to about the same as 
last summer. The volume of water in 
springs and streams is small. 

We have not had any insect or weed 
menace recently in this area. 

—Darrell Matthews 


WASHINGTON 


Othello, Adams County 
June 11, 1961 


I am aware that the sheep business 
has some knotty problems at the pres- 
ent time—slaughter lamb prices for one. 
I think we must educate the modern 
housewife to serve more lamb and less 
hamburger. Fifty per cent of the meat 
sold in a supermarket today consists 
of hamburger. Hamburger is good food, 
but not that good! 

I was in the retail food business for 
15 years in Boise, Idaho. Our troubles 
started the day the butcher was taken 
from behind the counter and put in a 
back room. Self service gives the mod- 
ern housewife no help in choosing what 
to serve or how to cook it. 

If advertising will help us, let’s do it. 

Shearers in our area this year re- 
ceived 50 cents plus board. Our wool 
pool sold for 46 cents f.o.b. 


July, 1961 


During May the weather was some- 
what better than last year. Our sheep 
are grazed on alfalfa pasture under 
fence. We have 400 head of crossbred 
ewes at present. 

We had no serious spring losses and 
were able to save about the same per- 
centage of lambs as last year. No lambs 
have been contracted in this area nor 
have there been any sales of yearling 
ewes. 

—Tom Zubozarreta 


Ellensburg, Kittitas County 
June 13, 1961 


We are on irrigated pasture but range 
conditions in our area are excellent. 
There is also no problem with weeds or 
insects. 

We had no serious spring losses. The 
percentage of lambs saved this year was 
25 per cent higher than last year—183 
per cent. As yet there have been no 
lamb contracts but one lamb pool sold 
at $15.65. I have not heard of any re- 
cent sales of yearling ewes. 

Our county wool marketing associa- 
tion sold 8,000 fleeces at 49.51 cents 
grease basis, mostly fine wool. 

I believe the only way to lick this low 
lamb price is to raise more lambs per 
ewe and also to keep only high wool- 
producing ewes. 

We lambed out 112 ewes and now 
have on pasture 201 lambs at their sides. 
We creep feed lambs from the start 
until good grass is available. 

I enjoy all contents of the National 
Wool Grower and think Sheepherder 
Sam is always tops. 

—O. J. Blair 


WYOMING 


Sundance, Crook County 
June 12, 1961 


We had no serious losses this spring. 
I think the lamb crop in this area is 
very good—just as good as last year. 
As yet there have been no lamb con- 
tracts nor sales of yearling ewes. 





Nicely balanced hook of genuine 

tool steel. Handle of selected hardwood. 

Unconditionally guaranteed. #102 is 11”, 12 

oz., $1.55; #103 is 13”, 14 oz., $1.75. ‘SEE 

YOUR DEALER or send check and postage 45¢ 

each to: 

CALIFORNTA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY COMPANY 

151 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, Calif 
Complete catalog on request 








“A Lifetime of 
Experience 
with Purebred 
Sheep and 
Cattle.” 


Lawson Howland 


AUCTIONEER 
Cambridge, Idaho Phone Clearwater 7-2342 




















DEPENDABLE SUFFOLKS 


We will have 10 head of Suffolks 
and 10 Suffolk-Hampshire Cross- 
breds in the National Ram Sale 


this year. 
We Invite Your Inspection 


NORMAN G. OLSEN & SON 


Spanish Fork, Utah 














SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Clawson’s WESTERN aoe AND LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


Collin’s PROFITABLE SHEEP 





Diggins and Bundy’s SHEEP PRODUCTION _.. occ 
ANDRY 


Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSB. 
Ensminger’s STOCKMAN’S HANDBOOK . 
Gilfillan’s SHEEP 





Hopkin’‘s WOOL AS AN APPAREL FIBER . 


Juergenson’s i toe — IN SHEEP PRODUCTION . 





Kammlade’s SHEEP SCIE! 
Kohnke & Bertrand’s S0lL “CONSERVATION 





McKinney's THE SHEEP B' 
Morrison's FEEDS AND FEEDING 

Newsom’s SHEEP DISEASES 

Pearse’s SHEEP & PROPERTY —a - 
Seampsen’s RANGE MANAGEMENT —__ - 
Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RANCHING ......... 
Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Steddart & Smith’s RANGE MANAGEMENT ......... 
Thempson’s SOILS & SOIL FERTILITY ___... 
Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD’S EMPIRE 
Wentworth’s AMERICAN SHEEP TRAILS 
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For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


414 Crandall Building 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah 























The Mark of 
Quality You 
Can Count On 


HUBBARD 
Rams 

















We will have a top consignment 
at the 1961 National Ram Sale: 


® 3 Suffolk Stud Yearlings 
@ 5 Suffolk Reg. Yearlings 
© 1 Hampshire Stud Yearling 


WALTER P. HUBBARD 
ESTATE 


Junction City, Oregon 
Chas. Buffum, Shepherd 








My sheep hold 
the judge's eye- | 


here's why! 


tes 


AIME REAL, of Kerrville, Texas, 
uses Albers Calf Manna and Sho. 
Glo in his fat lamb and breeding 
show rations. ‘They really build top 
finish - gave me Grand Champion 
Wether at Chicago International.” 
You, too, can get Sho-Glo results — 
accelerated growth, winner’s circle 
bloom and finish. 


Albers Milling Company 

1016 Central Street 

Kansas City 5, Missouri 

or 5045 Wilshire Bivd 

Los Angeles 36, Calif 

FREE — Please send me 36-page book 
“Selecting, Fitting and Showing Sheep.’ 


—— 


Name 


Address 
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I believe that practically all the 1961 
clip has been sold in this area. Prices 
received ranged from 40 to 47 cents de- 
pending on the quality of the wool. 

The weather has been good since May 
1 but a little too dry. Unless we get 
plenty of rain the rest of this month, 
feed will be scarce before fall. We are 
having some trouble with insects and 
weeds. 


E. B. Chatfield & Sons 


Medicine Bow, Carbon County 
June 17, 1961 


The weather has been quite dry, but 
rains the middle of May and the first 
of June made feed on the lambing range 
better than usual. Our sheep go to the 
summer range from June 20 to July 10. 
Feed in the forest is about average but 
other summer range is very dry with 
short grass and little water. There has 
been no reduction in the number of 
forest permits in this area. 

There is no insect menace in our area 
but we have suffered a few minor losses 
from greasewood and death camas. 

About 21,000 fleeces of fine and half- 
blood wool have been sold at 35 to 40 
cents in the grease or $1.11 under core 
test. Sixty per cent of the 1961 wool 
clip has been sold and 40 per cent con- 
signed in our area. 

There were no serious spring losses. 


Advertisers in this issue are: 


COMMERCIAL 
Auctioneers 
Lawson Howland 
Camp Wagons 
Ahlander Manufacturing Company 
Equipment and Supplies 


California Stockmen’s Supply Company 
Burdizzo 
Ewe Marking Harness 
Jensen Hay Hook 
TUS Shears 


Trans-World Homes 
Feeds 
Albers Milling Company 
Marketing Agencies 
Mike Hayes 2nd Cove 
Miscelianeous 
Sheepmen’s Books 
Remedies 
Colorado Serum Company 
Wm. Cooper and Nephews 
Cutter Laboratories 
Wool 
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Columbias 


Mark Bradford 

Columbia Sheep Breeders Association of America 
Elkington Brothers 

Mark B. Hanson 

R. J. Shown 

Pete and Garth Thomas 


Corriedales 


Leslie L. Crane 


Although a few more lambs than usual 
died from eating dust, we were able to 
save about five per cent more than last 
This is about the same number 


year. 
for the past several 


as the average 
years. 
—Chace Brothers 


Buffalo, Johnson County 
June 14, 1961 


Generally there were no_ serious 
spring losses this year. However, in 
some areas there were some losses due 
to cold weather. 

Since June 1 weather and feed con- 
ditions have been better than for the 
previous two years. We have had some 
good rain showers following up our 
spring moisture, and feed in the moun- 
tains has a good start. Our sheep go 
to the summer range in June, and with 
a reasonable amount of rain, there 
should be plenty of feed this summer. 
We have no weed or insect menace. 

This year we saved a higher percent- 
age of lambs than last year. No lambs 
have been contracted nor yearling ewes 
sold, to my knowledge. 

Ninety per cent of the 1961 wool clip 
has been sold and 10 per cent consigned. 
Prices ranged from 34 to 45 cents de- 
pending on the grade of wool. 

—Martin Camino 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 
Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 








JACOBS, EDWIN 
Box 356, Norwood, Colorado | 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


SUFFOLKS 





| COLUMBIAS 





BARTON, LEE R. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSN. OF AMERICA 
P.O. Box 802, Ft. Collins, Colorado 
DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. (AL) 


102- 2nd Ave., Monte Vista, Colorado 


KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 
MARKLEY, JACK 


Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 


MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
co. 


1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
POWELL, A. W. 
Sisseton, South Dakota 
RHOADES, A. FOSTER 
Hanna, Utah 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 
Molad, Idaho 





CROSSBREDS _| 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pendleton, Oregon 


JACOBS, EDWIN 
Box 356, Norwood, Colorado 


OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





HAMPSHIRES 








ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 


Junction City, Oregon 


Anaconda, Montana 


OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 

LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Box 53, Rupert, Idaho 


LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





RAMBOUILLETS | 





BEAL & SONS, GEORGE lL. 
Ephraim, Utah 

BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 

CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 

CHRISTENSEN & SON, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 

CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pendleton, Oregon 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 


Collinston, Utah 
JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
co. 


1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 


OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 

PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 

THE PAULY RANCH, INC. 


Deer Lodge, Montana 


WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


ARMACOST, EARL 
Cambridge, Idaho 


BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 


BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 


COGHILL, LOUIS W. 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


CURRY, S. E. AND JOHN W. 


Plainview, Texas 


HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 25, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 


Junction City, Oregon 


JACOBS, EDWIN 
Box 356, Norwood, Colorado 


JENKINS, ALLAN 


Newton, Utah 


LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Box 53, Rupert, Idaho 


LARSEN, JACK D. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


MOON, MYRTHEN N. 


Tabiona, Utah 

OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 

OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 


WANKIER, FARRELL T. 


Levan, Utah 


WARFIELD, L. D. 
Cambridge, Idaho 


WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





TARGHEES 





HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 

JOHNSON & SONS, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 
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LIVESTOCK COLISEUM 
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Catalogs Available July 21 





